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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
_—— +>. a 
NHE dinner given to Lord Cromer on Thursday by the 
Unionist Free-Trade Club proved an event of the first 
political importance. Lord Cromer stands easily first among 
our Empire-builders and working Imperialists, and those who 
claim for him that he has done more than any man living to 
maintain and develop the Empire, and to inspire the British 
people with the spirit by which alone we can continue to hold 
“dominion over palm and pine,” need never fear a denial of 
that claim. The knowledge, then, that Lord Cromer was 
going to give his countrymen his views on the greatest political 
problem of the day, and on its relation to the work in which 
he has spent his life, caused intense interest amang the large 
audience assembled in his honour. Lord Cromer’s line was 
clear and direct, as always. He announced himself as a whole- 
hearted Free-trader, and, what is more, declared his belief that 
the maintenance of Free-trade was essential to the prosperity 
and development of the Empire. 


Lord Cromer’s opinion on the connexion between Imperialism 
and Free-trade is too important to be merely summarised. We 
give his own words :— 

“We have been at times told that Free-traders are either anti- 
Imperialists, or, at best, animated by a very lukewarm spirit of 
Imperialism. Iam not sure what, in the minds of those who 
hold this language, constitutes a sound Imperialist. But if by 
that term is meant one who, without being possessed with a strong 
desire to increase the amount of red on the map of Africa and 
Asia, is proud of the Empire which our forefathers handed down 
to us, and is firmly resolved to use every endeavour to hand down 
this priceless possession intact to posterity—if by that term also 
1s meant one who considers the main justification of Imperialism 
to be found in the manner in which the Imperial power is used 
when it has been obtained—then I say that Imperialists of this 
description abound in the Free-trade camp. .... . We have of 
late occasionally heard that a big Imperialist drum is to be beaten 
ina Protectionist sense. By all means let the Imperialist drum 
be heard; but my contention is that if the instrument is properly 
attuned it will give forth a Free-trade and not a Protectionist or 
Preferential note.” 





After incidentally quoting Bastiat’s remark that the State 
is the great fallacy by which every one thinks he can live at 
the expense of somebody else, Lord Cromer went on to show 
in detail how our policy of Free-trade enabled us to restore 
civilisation in the Soudan without endangering the peace of 
the world by rousing the commercial jealousy of Europe. 
The knowledge that we should claim no preference for our 
traders made everything easy. “The Minister who sanctioned 














and warmly approved this arrangement was one whose sound 
Imperialism cannot, I conceive, be called in question. It was 
the late Lord Salisbury.” We are glad to note that Lord 
Cromer, unlike too many Free-traders in the Liberal camp, 
does not think that Free-trade principles can be placed in a 
water-tight compartment and confined to foreign exchanges. 
His treatment of the question of old-age pensions shows that 
he isa Free-trader through and through. He would not, he 
told his audience, deal with the moral objections to old-age 
pensions, though on this important matter he held somewhat 
strong opinions, but would confine himself to the financial 
aspects of the case. Where was the money to come from? 
The answer of the Tariff Reformers to this crucial question 
had at least the merit of being comprehensible. They would 
raise the money by a large increase of indirect taxation. “To 
this he would reply that he greatly doubted whether the money 
could be raised by indirect taxation without killing trade, and 
if trade were killed, the increased revenue could not be 
realised.” 

Lord Cromer next turned to the question of raising the 
money by direct taxation. He had seen no satisfactory 
answer to the question how this was to be done. It had 
been suggested in certain quarters that this was a matter 
which concerned the Chancellor of the Exchequer and nobody 
else, and in this context Lord Cromer told a delightful story. 
A conjurer, having performed the trick of cutting up a bat 
borrowed from a member of the audience, and then restoring 
it intact to its owner, invited any one who liked to come on 
the platform and perform the same operation. A young 
officer stepped up, borrowed a bat, sliced it into pieces, and 
then stepped down from the stage with the remark: “I can 
only do the cutting-up part. I leave the rest to the profes- 
sional conjurer, who, I do not doubt, will be able to restore 
the hat to its original condition.’”” Lord Cromer concluded 
this portion of his speech by the declaration that “we Free- 
traders have to oppose Tariff Reformers because we are Free- 
traders, and we are forced to look askance at our brother 
Free-traders in the opposite camp until we know that they are 


| purged from any suspicion of being advocates of a policy as 


regards old-age pensions which is either impracticable or 
which must ultimately lead to the same goal as that which the 
Tariff Reformers seek to attain.” 


Lord Cromer’s final word to his audience contains an appeal 
with which we are in hearty sympathy, and which on many 
occasions we have done our best to bring to public notice. 
There never was a time, he declared, when united action 
among moderate men was more necessary than at present. 
But such unity could not be obtained until the real lesson of 
the last General Election was taken to heart, and until the 
Tariff Reform question was definitely laid on the shelf. 
Could not we agree to differ, and let the Tariff Reform 
question sleep? “I am convinced that if, unfortunately, 
effect is given to a policy of Proteetion or Preference, subse- 
quent events will show that Free-trade, and not either Protec- 
tion or Preference, is the only wise political basis on which a 
policy of Imperialism can be conducted, and that the reversal 
of our Free-trade policy will exercise the most far-reaching, 
and, in my opinion, the most deplorable, effect on the conduct 
of our internal affairs.” 


So ended a great speech, worthy of a great man anda great 
occasion. We will ask our readers to believe, and we feel 
sure they will believe, that we have laid so much stress on 
Lord Cromer’s speech, not because it happens to fall in with 
our political views or to endorse so fully the policy of the 
Spectator, but because we are impressed with the extreme 
importance of his warning to his fellow-countrymen not to 
forget that Free-trade is the foundation of that Empire which 
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we so passionately desire to preserve,—a desire which we 
fully admit is shared as passionately by our Tariff Reform 
opponents. Is it too much to ask that they will ponder Lord 
Cromer’s words, and ask themselves whether he may not be | 
right in thinking that it is our duty to let Tariff Reform sleep, 
and to combine our forces for preserving the Empire and the 
Union and for repelling the attacks of Socialism? The times | 
are not those when moderate men can afford to fight amongst | 
themselves and to let the extremists invade the very stronghold | 
of the Constitution. | 


At the opening of the proceedings of the dinner to Lord 
Cromer, and before the admirable speech made by the chair- | 
man, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Arthur Elliot read the 
following letter from the Duke of Devonshire :— 

“The main work which lies before the Unionist Party at present 
appears to be that of offering a strenuous resistance to a revival of | 
the Home-rule policy and to certain ill-considered measures of a | 
Socialistic tendency, the chief objections to | 
which are of an economic character. The influence of 
the Unionist Party in this work would, in my opinion, be 
greatly impaired by the readoption, as one of its main objects, of 
a fiscal policy which was discarded as economically unsound by 
statesmen of all parties many years ago, and has been decisively, 
and, as I believe, rightly, condemned on similar grounds by the 
present constituencies at the last General Election. I trust, 
therefore, that the club, not only in the interests of Free-trade, | 
but in those of Unionist principles, will continue to offer its 
strongest opposition to the adoption by the party of such a | 
policy.” 

It is hardly necessary for us to say that we concur entirely in 
the Duke of Devonshire’s statement. As we have pointed 
out elsewhere, the need for strong and united action on the 
part of the Unionist Party as regards Ireland becomes every 


day more apparent. 


more or less 


The German Navy Estimates have been analysed in a series 
of despatches during the week by the Berlin correspondent 
of the Times. The total estimated expenditure for the year | 
1908 is £16,966,186, or very nearly seventeen millions sterling. 
The expenditure of the current year is £13,628,247, so that 
the contemplated increase for the coming year is over three 
and a quarter millions sterling. The greater part of the new 
expenditure will be allocated to shipbuilding and armaments. 
One reason for hastening the rate of building is the recent 
decision to reduce the age-limit of battleships from twenty- 
five to twenty years. The programme provides for three 
battleships in each of the years 1908, 1909, and 1910, two 
battleships in 1911, and one battleship in each of the six 
following years. In 1914 the German Navy will consist of | 
thirty-seven battleships, of which thirteen will be of over 
nineteen thousand tons, and fourteen large cruisers. This 
important programme is a notable commentary on the Prime 
Minister's hope for an all-round reduction of armaments. We 
have only to remark that Germany has every right in the 
world to build as many ships as she pleases. We shall not 
resent her policy. But we, for our part, have an equal right, 
as it will be our obvious duty, to adjust our programme 
proportionately. In maintaining the two-Power standard we 
shall offer no menace to any one, but shall only be taking the 
steps considered necessary by common consent to make our 
defences secure. 


The contest for the nomination of candidates for the 
Presidency of the United States has already begun. Accord- | 
ing to the New York correspondent of the Times, there are 
only two candidates with a good chance for the Presidency : 
Mr. Taft, the Secretary for War, and Mr. Hughes, the | 
Governor of New York State. They, of course, are both 
Republicans, and the other Republican candidates mentioned 
are Senator Knox, Mr. Fairbanks, Vice-President cf the | 
United States, and Mr. Cannon, Speaker of the House of | 
Representatives. The Democratic National Convention will | 
probably nominate Mr. Bryan, but no Democratic candidate 
can be a serious rival to either Mr. Taft or Mr. Hughes. The 
difference between Mr. Taft and Mr. Hughes is that the one 
stands unreservedly for the Roosevelt policies, while the other, 
though professing to approve them in principle, condemns Mr. 
Roosevelt’s methods. The one is a Radical, or Roosevelt, 
Republican, the other a Conservative Republican. As New 
York State contains ten per cent. of the population, it is an 
extremely important area to win. Mr. Hughes, who criticises 
Mr. Roosevelt's short way with the great financiers, has of late 
considerably increased his influence there. But it is curious © 








| the finest inheritance of the country. 





that though it is assumed that he will consent to be a candi 
date, he has not officially offered himself to the profeesiogel 
politicians, from whom, indeed, he holds himself rather aloof 
A year ago Mr. Taft would certainly have been chosen by 
New York State, but his identification with the Rocseces 
financial policy now makes that hopeless. His supporters 
dare not hope for more than that the New York State dele. 
gates to the Republican National Convention will go “un. 
instructed” to vote for the nominatiqn of any particular 
candidate. Mr. Taft might be nominated, however, without 
the support of New York State. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times records in Wed 
nesduy'’s paper the severe censure which has been passed 


| by the Pope on the well-known Abbé Lemire, a Republican 


Deputy in the French Chamber. A speech which the Abbé 
made on November 4th in the Chamber is the pretext of the 
denunciation, though many things that he has said before 
both inside and outside the Chamber, have been more 
strongly worded. Perhaps the “ worst” statement made by 
this sincere priest and Deputy was on January 15th, when he 


| declared that Roman Catholicism could co-exist with the 


Republic, and that the Bishops of France had the same rights 
and duties as those of other countries. It was their duty, for 
instance, to discuss plans even though the first of their plans 


| under the Separation Act had been rejected by the Pope. In 


the end, he prophesied, they would survive their troubles by 
the help of liberty and the common law, and they would 
reconcile science and religion. The Abbé's latest and more 
moderate speech was reported to Rome by the Coadjutor 
Bishop of Cambrai; and Cardinal Merry del Val in his 
answer described it as an “irreverent and iniquitous accusa- 
tion” against the work of the Pope. Can the Roman Catholic 
liberalising priests in France continue to perform their office 
under such strictures? And if not, one wonders how soon 
they will be forced to a secession. 


A Reuter telegram of November 17th says that Mr. 
Smuts, speaking at Johannesburg, declared that Cecil Rhodes 
and Paul Kruger were the dominating personalities in South 
African history. They had laid the spoor which would be 
followed for centuries. He praised the acts of heroism of 


| both British and Dutch in the war, and said that these were 


As though to give sub- 
stance to his remark, he announced that when the reorganisa- 
tion of the Volunteers was before him he had refused to allow 
the disappearance of the “Imperial Light Horse.” “That 
name,” he said, “ has a right to survive.” It will be remem- 
bered that this regiment was raised expressly for the war, and 
was recruited mainly from British Outlunders in Johannesburg, 
who were naturally the most bitter enemies of the Boers. The 
generosity of Mr. Smuts’s words is a good promise for the 
future of the Transvaal. We are glad to see that Sir Perey 
Fitzpatrick at the same time was able to praise the dignity 
and restraint with which the work of the pust Session in the 
Transvaal Parliament had been conducted. 


A deputation waited on Mr. Asquith on Wednesday from 
the Manchester University to protest against the proposed 
reduction of the grant from £12,000 to £10,000 a year. The 
case against reduction was put with great ability by the 
Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Alfred Hopkinson, K.C., and was 
supported by the Lord Mayors of Manchester and Salford 
as well as a number of leading Lancashire merchante and 
Members of Parliament. Mr. Asquith in reply promised 
his sympathetic consideration, and undertook to refer the 
matter once more to the Committee specially appointed to 
advise the Treasury as to the allocation of the Government 
grant of £100,000. The crux of the situation, as Mr. Hopkin- 
son himself admitted, is how to adjust a fixed sum to the 
needs of an increasing number of Colleges eligible for aid 
without prejudicing the interests of the most efficient and 
most distinguished provincial Universities. The only other 
Colleges which have suffered reductions are the University 
College of Nottingham and the Hartley College of South- 
ampton, and in both cases special reasons are given which do 
not apply to Manchester. 


The Port of London Bill to be introduced next Session by 
Mr. Lloyd-George has been publicly advertised. It takes the 
form of a private Bill, apparently to give it a better chance of 
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being passed than it could have if it jostled for place with 


the otber official measures. It proposes “ to establish and 
incorporate a Commission as the port authority of the Port 
of London, and to vest in the Commissioners all necessary 
powers for the control, management, improvement, and 
preservation of the Port of London.” This Commission will 
supersede the diverse authorities who at present control the 
Port. It will be given powers to buy property and build 
docks, and it will pay compensation for vested interests which 
are displaced. We believe that the need has been shown for a 
single authority over the whole Port of London, which, by the 
way, now extends officially as far up the Thames as Staines, 





but which under the Bill would only go as far as the tidal | 


water,—i.c., up to Teddington Lock; and as for Mr. Lloyd- 
George, he has already proved his fitness to deal with a 
large administrative problem of this kind. More one 


cannot say at present, as the Bill as advertised is only a | 


declaration of principle. We hope that the scheme for a 
Barrage will not be forgotten. 
laymen to declare a final opinion on that subject, but the 
proposal is prima facie so attractive that it is worth careful 
examination, and should at least be referred to the new 
Commission. 





Mr. Asquith addressed a large meeting at Nuneaton on 
Saturday last. Devoting his remarks chiefly to Mr. Balfour's 
speech at Birmingham, Mr. Asquith observed that when Mr. 
Balfour rose most of his Protectionist friends must have asked 
themselves, “Shall we get him?” and when he sat down, 
“Have we got him?” As a perfectly disinterested and 
impartial spectator, Mr. Asquith thought that the bird had 
the best of it. 
country now than sixty years ago, and it was odd that Mr. 
Balfour's policy of starting social reform and Imperial pro- 
gress should begin by drying up the springs of industry. 
Throughout the course of his speech Mr. 


Free-trade was even more necessary to the 


Asquith was 
constantly interrupted by shouts of “ Votes for women!” 
from ladies present, no fewer than thirty of whom were 
summarily and forcibly ejected. 


The degree of D.C.L. was conferred on the German Empero: 
at Windsor on Friday week by a deputation from Oxford 
headed by the Chancellor, Lord Curzon. 
diploma the Chancellor alluded to the Emperor's 
telegrams to the Oxford crew and his keen personal interest in 


In presenting the 
friendly 


the selection of the German Rhodes Scholars. In his reply the 
Emperor expressed his regret that he had been unable to 
revisit Oxford in person and revive his pleasant memories of 
that “venerable and bistoric site of English learning.” 
National development, both moral and material, largely 
depended on the standard of culture and education which a 
country attained, and for centuries Oxford had pursued this 
lofty tusk and fulfilled it for England in a most effective manner. 
The Emperor went on to say that it had been his special pleasure 
to select, in accordance with the will of “ your great country- 
man, Cecil Rhodes,” scholars of German nationality who were 
enabled to enjoy the great benefits of Oxford teaching. “The 
opportunity given to young Germans to associate with young 
Englishmen during their studies is the pleasing result of the 
broad views of Rhodes. Under the fostering care of the Alma 
Mater of Oxford the young people will be given the opportunity 
of studying the character and qualities of their respective 
nations, thereby promoting good-fellowship amongst them- 
selves, as well as helping to create an atmosphere of mutual 
respect and friendship between our two countries.” 


Mr. Haldane, speaking at the annual dinner of the 4th V.B. 
the Royal Fusiliers in London on Monday, made the interest- 
ing announcement that in future the office of Deputy- 
Lieutenant is to be reserved for those who have earned it by 


military work. No one will be approved by the King who has | 


not served for ten years in one of the King’s forces, or has not 
rendered eminent service in connexion with a County Associa- 
tion. The position of Deputy-Lieutenant should once more 
become sought after and honoured. We may add that the 
military duties under the new Army Act will come very 
appropriately to Deputy-Lieutenants, who already have their 
right to the cockade only through holding a military com- | 
mission from the King. It will be remembered that the | 


The evidence is insufficient for | 


Speaking at a Unionist banquet at Birmingham on Friday 
week, Mr. Balfour dwelt on the fruits of the alliance between 
the two wings of the party, and the national and Imperial 
need for its perpetuation. Turning to the problem of Ireland, 
Mr. Balfour condemned the evasive attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards Home-rule. He accepted Mr. Birrell’s dis- 
approval of cattle-driving as sincere, but severely criticised 
his inadequate methods of dealing with the evil, by which the 
insignificant instruments were punished, while the ringleaders, 
instigators, and organisers of outrage were suffered to go free. 
In conclusion, Mr. Balfour predicted that the Government 
would repeat in regard to the campaign against the House of 
Lords the tactics they had adopted towards Home-rule. They 
had not recanted their heresy, but they had grown frightened 
of it, and, while ready to use the House of Lords to give 
flavour to a flat peroration, they would leave it alone as a 
question of practical politics. 





Public interest in the Druce case has been fully main- 
tuined during the week. On Monday and Tuesday Miss 
Robinson, a lady from New Zealand, on whose evidence special 
reliance is placed by the prosecution, was under examination. 
The diary kept by her during her visit to England being alleged 
to have been stolen, Mr. Plowden decided that it was his duty 
to disallow the use of the copy. Miss Robinson stated that she 
was taken by Dickens—who was in the secret—to Welbeck, 
where she was employed as “ outside correspondent” by Druce, 
who told her that he was the Duke, that he had been twice 
married in that name, and that he had children by both wives. 
At the close of her examination-in-chief Mr. Avory stated that 
he had grave doubts as to whether he ought to occupy the time 
of the Court in cross-examining the witness at all. Asa matter 
of fact, the cross-examination lasted the whole of Thursday's 
sitting, during which Mr. Avory elicited some remarkable 
statements relating to Miss Robinson's residence at Worksop 
in 1868 under the alias of Madame Tassaud. 


Dr. Arthur J. Evans has a most interesting letter on Cretan 


exploration in Monday's J'imes. briefly, his statement amounts 


| to this, that instead of reaching finality as regards the Palace 


site of Knossos, recent explorations have discovered u hitherto 
unsuspected quarter, as well as a great beehive chamber under 
the southern porch, belonging to the period anterior to the 
age of the Cretan Palaces, and possibly representing the 
tombs of the pre-Minoan Kings. The work of fuliy exploring 
this new quarter, and the beehive chamber, and of shoring up 
the southern porch during the excavations beneath, together 
with other necessary operations, will involve the outlay of 
another £3,000, and as the expenses of the whole exploration 
for the last two years have entirely fallen on Dr. Evans's 
shoulders and no Government subsidy is forthcoming, he 
appeals to the public for financial support. We sincerely hope 
that the appeal will meet with a ready and generous 
response. Dr, Evans is fully justified in claiming that the 
work already accomplished has supplied a wholly new point 
of view for the origins of our European civilisation, aad 
shown for the first time that its earliest phase rivals in 
antiquity that of Egypt and Babylonia, while in some respects 
even surpassing the artistic achievements of the ancient East. 
[It would be a national scandal if a British undertaking that 
has already attained such results should be left incomplete for 
want of public support. We may add that subscriptions can be 
sent cither to Mr. George Macmillan, St. Martin's Street, W.C., 
or to Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., Lombard Street. 





Much public attention has been attracted during the week 
to a Military Court of Inquiry which was opened at Chelsea 
Barracks on Monday to investigate complaints made by 
Lieutenant H. C. Woods, 2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards. 
Mr. Woods alleges that he was boycotted by his superiors and 
prevented from properly studying his profession, and declures 
that his severe condemnation cannot have been just or reason- 
able as it was not pronounced till he bad served seven years 
in the Army. A good deal of the evidence has turned on 
confidential reports, and though we cannot comment on tbe 


| case till it is finished, we would mention as an interesting point 
| the very lucid evidence given on the uses and character of 


these reports by Sir John French. 








Deputy-Lieutenants were the officers entrusted with the duty | Bank Rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Nov. 7th 


of holding the Militia Ballot when the Ballot was enforced. 





Consols (2}) were on Friday 82—on Friday week 81}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_ = 
THE STATE OF IRELAND. 


HE government of Ireland is so difficult a business, 
and so apt to be complicated and perplexed by party 
spirit, that we have been desirous to say nothing which 
might seem, even in the remotest degree, to prejudice the 
action of the Ministry or tend to embarrass Mr. Birrell in 
the discharge of his onerous public duties. Though we 
are Unionists, and Unionists who are determined to make 
no compromise whatever in regard to the maintenance of 
the absolute integrity of the United Kingdom, we have 
felt that the present Government should be given a fair 
chance to administer Ireland in accordance with what they 
deem to be Irish ideas,—provided, of course, that such a 
policy did not involve public disorder and outrage, or the 
violation of the elementary rights of the citizen in the 
matter of private property and individual liberty. In a 
word, we have been most anxious that the Government’s 
Irish policy should be treated justly and reasonably, and 
that there should be no attempt to use the Irish question 
as a stalking-horse for attacking them on other grounds. 
We have, therefore, regarded with anything but sympathy 
attempts to magnify small administrative errors and to 
use them as weapons against the Administration, and we 
have ourselves studiously refrained from all carping 
criticism. 

Unhappily this reticence can no longer be maintained. 
It has become impossible, not merely for Unionists like 
ourselves, but indeed for thoughtful or patriotic men 
generally, to keep silence in regard to the state of Ireland. 
We are compelled to say—and we say it with a full sense 
of responsibility—that the state of Ireland is rapidly 
drifting into a condition of social disorder of a kind 
which inflicts the cruelest wrongs upon individuals, and is 
a menace to the prosperity, moral and material, of the 
whole community. Let any impartial man consider the 
condition of Ireland as it was this time two years ago— 
that is, when the present Ministry came into office—and 
then let him compare it with the condition that exists 
to-day. It is impossible to make such a comparison 
without realising that in the period named Ireland has 
gradually passed from comparative peace into a state 
bordering on anarchy. The law is being defied throughout 
half the counties of Ireland, and outrages resembling those 
of the worst days of the Land League are reappearing. 
We take as an example one reported this week,—that 
committed on a Roman Catholic landowner and his mother. 
They were fired at as they left chapel last Sunday, and 
a second shot was fired even after the first had taken 
effect,—a proof that the intention of the perpetrators of 
the outrage was of the most malignant kind, and that it 
cannot be accounted for by a desire to alarm rather than 
injure. The outrage, moreover, was accompanied by one of 
the most evil symptoms of Irish agrarian crime. Not a 
single member of the congregation, who were quite close 
to the victims, would render them any help. Boycotting, 
again, has broken out with great virulence. Men who 
for various reasons become unpopular are placed under 
the bau, and their neighbours are warned by Nationalist 
Members of Parliament and other agitators to treat 
them as lepers. We have heard only this week of a 
case in which an unfortunate man who was refused 
bread by the local bakers failed even to obtain it from 
Dublin, and has been obliged to procure his loaves from 
England. The main feature of the new outbreak of law- 
lessness in Ireland has been, however, the crime of 
cattle-driving. To what lengths this has gone was shown 
in a very able speech by Mr. 8S. H. Butcher, M.P., in 
introducing the members of an Irish deputation who laid 
their case before the National Union of Conservative 
Associations at Birmingham last week. Mr. Butcher 
pointed out how the cattle-driving is spreading material 
disaster throughout Ireland, and how the injury is by no 
means confined to the individual] graziers affected. The 
ruin of the graziers spells the ruin of the cattle trade 
throughout Ireland, and particularly of the small farmers 
in the South and South-West of Ireland, who have hitherto 
found a profitable industry in raising.“ store’ cattle to be 
fattened on the grazing lands. The destruction of the 
grazing lands in the Midlands of Ireland must, declared 
Mr. Butcher, result in bankruptcy to the small farmers. 


| 








“‘England was often reminded that she had destroyed 
Irish industries, but here they had the greatest indugt 
of Ireland [we might add: an industry which is in no sensg 
an exotic or worked by aliens, but one carried on by Irish. 
men] being smashed by an Irish conspiracy. The thin 
could hardly be believed out of Bedlam, and it surely shed 
a lurid light on Irish disloyalty to find that it was regarded 
as a service to Ireland to destroy the very industry by 
which Ireland exists. Was there ever such a disastrous 
record of destructive patriotism ? ” 

Bad as the condition of Ireland is, it does not of course 
necessarily follow that the fault is the fault of the Govern. 
ment. Whether the blame must be laid upon their 
shoulders depends upon circumstances which require 
careful consideration. Such consideration we will endeavour 
to give. Had there been serious material distress in 
Ireland owing to a failure of crops, a sudden fall of 
prices, or to some external cause which had greatly 
increased the misery of the people, it is, of course, con- 
ceivable that what we may call famine anarchy—an anarchy 
for which no one was to blame, and which the Government 
could only be expected to deal with by the patient applica- 
tion of the law—might have arisen. In the present case, 
however, no such excuses can be found. The cattle-driving 
movement is a purely artificial movement. It has sprung, 
not from the misery of the people, but from a deliberate 
agitation based on the calculation that the Government will 
not have the courage and independence to prevent it by 
tuking action against the agitators. The movement, though 
its instruments are agrarian, is in reality a political move- 
ment intended to force the Irish question to the front once 
more, and to drive Liberals into declaring that it is 
impossible to govern Ireland without some scheme of 
Home-rule. To put it shortly, the Irish Nationalists 
have come to the conclusion, to use Lalor’s metaphor, 
that agrarian agitation—i.e., agrarian outrage—must be 
employed as the locomotive to drag the political trucks 
and carriages of Home-rule or national independence. The 
peasants, first of the West, and now of nearly half the 
counties of Ireland, have been incited to attack the grazing 
farms in order to make what the Irish Members are wont 
in their franker moments to describe as this weak and 
miserable Government awaken to the demands of Ireland. 
In a word, men are being incited from political motives to 
commit outrages, to destroy property, to break contracts, 
and to render the lives of their fellow-countrymen as 
miserable as those of the lepers in the Middle Ages. 

Perhaps it will be said: “‘ What is the use of dwelling 
upon this fact?” and we shall be asked whether we con- 
sider that any advantage is to be gained in the work of 
checking disorder by insisting on the political character of 
the present agitation. Our answer is that it is always 
important to discover the origin of moral as well as of 
physical disease, because it is only when we realise the 
origin that we can apply the proper remedy. If the 
Government had had the courage to face the facts, they 
might long ago have applied a remedy, and one which 
would have been effectual. Instead, they have merely 
attempted to deal with the symptoms, and have studiously 
avoided attacking the source of the malady. They have of 
late no doubt tried to bring the actual culprits and 
the individual cattle-drivers to justice, and have made 
what attempts they could by police action to guard the 
property of the graziers. Such efforts, however, have 
been quite futile in view of the fact that they have 
refrained from stopping the incitements to cattle-driving 
and similar outrages with which Ireland has been ringing 
for the last six months. What makes their action, or 
rather want of action, in this respect specially culpable is 
the fact that their law officer, the Irish Attorney-General, 
the man who is specially responsible for the prosecution of 
the perpetrators of crime, has in effect admitted that the 
inciters to the present series of agrarian outrages have been 
inspired by political motives. The Irish Attorney-General 
has suggested that the allegation of a political motive in the 
case of an incitement to crime must be considered to confer 
immunity from prosecution, and consequently from punish- 
ment. It seems incredible that any representative of a 
civilised Government should have made such a suggestion. 
Yet we can read in no other way the words of Mr. Cherry, the 
Irish Attorney-General, used in open Court. ‘The incident 
is reported in the Northern Whig of October 30th, 1907, 
and quoted in the issue of Irish Notes of November 6th. 
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It appears that when an application for a change of venue 
with respect to a Roscommon cattle-driving case was being 
tried, the Lord Chief Justice remarked that instead of a 
lot “of poor boys,” “* it would be more to the point to 
bring up those who incited them.” Upon this the 
Attorney-General remarked: “That is rather a political 
. ue.” 

“s Tar Lorp Cuier Justice: A political issue? Is it 
4 political issue that you should indict those persons who 
incite others to commit offences ? 

Tae ATTORNEY-GENERAL: I think it is.” 

The discussion of the point continued between the Lord 
Chief Justice and the Attorney-General, but the latter re- 


fused to be moved from his position, which, as we have said | 


before, was in effect that the allegation of a political issue 
or motive gives immunity in the case of those who commit 
what is recognised as a crime in every civilised country 
in the world,—that is, incitement to the commission of 
crime. The notion that the allegation of a political motive 
should secure immunity from criminal action if the poli- 
tician is on the right side is unhappily not a new one in 
Ireland. Weremember a grim but amusing instance in 
the days of Elizabeth. An Irish marauder was prosecuted 
before the Queen’s Judges in Dublin for arson, “in that 
he did burn down the Cathedral of Cashel.” The prisoner 
pleaded in his defence “that the Archbishop was inside.” 
The Court accepted the plea, and the prisoner was 
triumphantly acquitted. The explanation, of course, is that 
the Archbishop was the Roman Catholic Archbishop, and 
therefore an enemy of the State. Therefore the motive of the 
arson complained of was political, and conferred immunity 
on its perpetrator. The Government's policy as expounded 
by their law officers is apparently to revert to this state of 
things. Mr. Ginnell, Mr. Shee, Mr. Reddy, Mr. Kilbride, 
and their fellows are setting fire to half Ireland ; but they 
are to be excused because they have a political motive. 
Only their unfortunate dupes and instruments are to feel 
such punishment as can be obtained by a feeble administra- 
tion of the law,—an administration apparently anxious 
above all things not to come into direct conflict with 
people so powerful aud so troublesome as Nationalist 
M.P.’s. 

There can only be one result of administering Irish 
affairs on such lines as these,—the utter demoralisation 
of the country, and the destruction of that comparative 
peacefulness which has been so painfully built up during 
the last ten years. ‘The distinction between crime and 
political crime is one which Mr. Birrell will find it is fatal 
to make. Crime is crime under whatever alias it appears, 
and to place the epithet “political” before outrage on 
a person or his property, theft, and breach of contract 
cannot alter the nature of those offences. Again, it 
is impossible to attempt to punish the actual physical 
wrongdoers while letting off those more criminal men who 
incite to evil deeds. Wheu we say this we have not the 
slightest desire to push this principle to any unjust 
extreme. We realise that a great deal of injustice 
may be done by a tyrannical Government in the matter 
of what may be called constructive incitement. It 
would, we fully admit, be monstrous to hold a politician 
who made fierce speeches on general political issues 
responsible for all the consequences, or alleged con- 
sequences, of the popular excitement caused by his words. 
For example, we should never dream of demanding that 
Mr. Redmond should be prosecuted for telling the people 
of Ireland that they were down-trodden and oppressed, 
and suffering the grossest injustices at the hands of the 
British Government. The palpable untruth of such a 
statement, and the recklessness of consequences shown 
by the speaker, would not, in our opinion, justify his 
prosecution unless he incited to treasonable and insur- 
rectionary acts. Between such a case, however, and that 
of an incitement to cattle-driving there is no true analogy. 
The Irish Members of Parliament whom Mr. Birrell has 
refrained from prosecuting have deliberately incited, not 
merely to the general committal of a specific form of 
crime, but in certain cases have suggested specific acts 
of crime against particular individuals. To refrain from 
Ss them is moral cowardice of the worst possible 
kind, and cannot but have results fatal to good government 
in Ireland. 

We do not doubt that Mr. Birrell’s intentions are 
sound enough, and that in reality, and in spite of his 
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somewhat unfortunate flippancy of manner, he regrets the 
cruelties and wrong perpetrated in Ireland at the instigation 
of the Nationalist agitators as much as any Unionist in the 
land. In spite, too, of his allowing his mind to be bemused 
by sophistical distinctions between crime and political 
crime, we feel sure that he is most anxious to restore 
order in Ireland. He must remember, however, that in a 
situation like that with which he is faced good intentions 
are quite valueless unless they are followed and supple- 
mented by firm action. Unless he is prepared to see 
Ireland drift into a condition of anarchy, be must have the 
courage to act swiftly and sternly, and to take action 
against those who are not content when on the plat- 
form with indulging in platitudes about the right of 
Ireland. to govern herself, and about the cruelty and 
rapacity of England, but who add to them direct 
incitements to specific crimes. He must explain to 
the Nationalist Members in unmistakable terms that 
though they have every right to be Home-rulers, they 
must remember so to be Home-rulers as not to forget that 
they are citizens of a civilised country who are required 
to obey the law of the land. If Mr. Birrell will do 
this, and will also make it absolutely clear to the police 
thut there is no change in the attitude of the Govern- 
ment in the matter of crime, and that crime-doers will 
be punished: whatever their political status, he may yet 
restore Ireland to a condition of good order, though no 
doubt the task is a far more difficult one now than it would 
have been had he put down his foot when he first entered 
office. It is little use, however, to think now of what 
might have been. The only thing is to repair the 
omissions of the past. 

If Mr. Birrell is not willing to face the facts and 
retrace his steps, then not only will he do irreparable 
injury to Ireland, and inflict untold miseries upon her 
people, but he will also inflict a blow of the severest 
kind upon the Liberal Party, and upon the Government 
of which he is one of the most prominent members. No 
Government ever has prospered, or, we believe, ever will 
prosper,-in this country which allows Ireland to fall into 
a condition of anarchy. The whole experience of the past 
shows that whatever abstract political. propositions may 
be for the moment accepted or rejected by the British 
people, they will never willingly allow any Government ‘to 
tolerate misrule on the other side of St. George’s Channel. 
Dread of Irish disorder and its consequences is instinctive. 
If disorder is to increase in Ireland at the ratio in which 
it has been increasing in the last six months, and if a halt 
is not called by the punishment of the chief criminals, 
the ratio of increase will soon be geometrical rather than 
arithmetical, and the Administration before another. six 
months are out will be faced with a condition of things 
which will shake the Ministry to its foundations. 





THE NAVY AND ITS CHIEF NEED. 


NDER the above heading a year ago we maintained 
that the chief need of the Navy was a careful and 
thorough inquiry into all the conditions prevailing in 
the Service. ‘“‘ What the Navy wants most of all at this 
moment is, we believe, a thorough ‘ stock-taking’ by a body 
of impartial men.” We pointed out how chaotic was the 
condition of our Admiralty administration, partly owing 
to the despotic character of the Fisher régime, and partly 
owing to the fact that an enormous number of reforms, many 
of them good in themselves, had been imposed upon the Navy 
with startling rapidity. Change had been heaped upon 
change “ without due consideration and co-ordination until 
a veritable chaos has resulted, and a whole series of floating 
and warring tendencies and influences of the most far- 
reaching kind have been set in motion.” This demand for 
inquiry was in the following week most ably supported 
by our correspondent “ Civis,” who writes again in our 
issue of to-day, and who began a series of articles 
showing in detail the need for investigation, and quoting 
many disquieting facts of naval administration. Can 
it be said that in the year which has passed since our 
demand for an inquiry the case on which we rested our 
contention has been weakened? On the contrary, what 
has happened in the past twelve months has given it the 
strongest support. Weare sure we are not exaggerating 
when we say that many of those who a year ago thought 
we were taking an unduly pessimistic view, and who 
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doubted the wisdom of inquiry, have now changed 
their opinion, and are ardent advocates for an impartial 
investigation of the whole position. As we noted last 
week, the demand was discussed at the meeting of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and received endorsement 
by a considerable number of distinguished persons. Among 
these was Sir Frederick Richards, a former First Sea 
Lord, justly respected throughout the Navy for his sea- 
manship, his great experience in naval administration, and 
his unflagging zeal in the public interests. In his com- 
munication of to-day “Civis” is enabled to print the 
full text of Sir Frederick Richards’s letter. He shows 
how weighty is the gallant Admiral’s appeal for inquiry. 
But it does not stand alone. It is supported by another 
sailor of distinction who has held the office of First Sea 
Lord,—Sir Vesey Hamilton. 

In their demand for investigation the two ex-First 
Lords are supported by a growing body of opinion 
both among sailors and civilians. And not only 
have a large number of persons awakened to the 
need of inquiry who last year did not recognise it. 
Unfortunately the need itself has also grown greater. 
There is present in the Navy to-day a spirit which 
happily as yet it would be an exaggeration to speak of 
as a spirit of demoralisation, but which is no doubt a 
spirit tending in this direction, and we know of no power 
to eradicate a spirit so dangerous except an impartial | 
investigation of the evils which have produced it. The 
most optimistic student of naval affairs, if he does not 
shut his eyes to all the facts, and if he is willing to speak 
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candidly, cannot help admitting that, whatever may be the 
cause, the Navy at this moment is divided into two hostile 
¢amps, and that this division is in danger of causing 
serious injury to the efficiency of the Service. We do not | 
wish to make too much of the “ signal incident ” in which 

Lord Charles Beresford and Sir Perey Scott were concerned. 

In easier times it might have been possible to pass the 

matter over as a piece of quarter-deck ill-temper which 

might be safely left to the Lords of the Admiralty to 

deal with,—a family squabble with which the public 

need not concern itself. As it is, however, the matter 

cannot be passed over in silence. We are bound in the 

existing circumstances to recognise the incident as a 

symptom of the growth of a spirit in the Navy 

which cannot prevail without the destruction of dis- 

cipline in the truest sense. But discipline is the force 

by which navies live and have their being. Much as we 

realise the value of accurate shooting in the Navy, and 

little as we care for spick-and-span battleships, it is certain 

that a fleet which neglected shooting but maintained a 

spirit of discipline would be infinitely more effective than 

an undisciplined body of ships with the best of shooting 

records. Of course in reality there is no _ possible 

antagonism between shooting and true discipline. Indeed, 

we may go further, and say that in the end accurate shoot- 

ing will never be obtained without strict discipline. We 

have, however, no desire to discuss the signal incident 

here, or to attempt to distribute the blame in regard to it. 

All that we are concerned with, and that the public should 

concern itself with, is to recognise therein a grave sign that 

all is not well with the Navy. 

In view of the facts we have given, and of those 
set forth in more detail by “Civis,” we once again 
ask the Government to grant an inquiry into our 





Admiralty administration and into the state of the Navy 
as a whole, and to make that investigation as impartial 
and fair-minded as it is thorough. There is not the 
slightest reason why such an investigation should be | 
regarded as in any sense putting the First Sea Lord or any | 
other Admiral or body of nayal administrators on their | 
trial. We do not want to see any member or members | 
of the Naval Service, whether we like or dislike their 
policy, or approve or disapprove of their methods, suffer the 
smallest humiliation or exposed to any intolerant attack. 
All we want is to ascertain exactly whither we are going in 
the matter of naval policy, and, if it can be shown that in 
certain particulars we are running risks or getting into a 
position of danger, tw call a halt till a safer course has 
been determined upon. We think, personally, that in all 
probability an impartial investigation will show that in 
certain important particulars reforms which were good 
per se and worthy of adoption have been pressed too far,— 
pressed, that is, to the point where, as in most walks of 
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life, a good thing overdone becomes, or is in danger of 
becoming, a bad thing. If, however i OE athe 
g, ng. If, however, an impartial inguir 
should show that this is a mistake, and that the reform, 
are in their nature so good that they cannot be Pressed too 
far, but may be driven in up to the hilt with benefit then 
by all means let them continue. People sometimes talk as 
if an investigation must necessarily condemn the Fisher 
régime.—We use plain language, for the matter is ong 
too serious for euphemisms or rhetorical evasions.—Therg 
is, of course, no necessity for any such condemnation 
If the Fisher régime is as sound in principle mat 
its supporters believe, and honestly believe, it can lose 
nothing by investigation, but, on the contrary, must gain 
thereby. Should it stand the test of investigation, it 
would, indeed, have the immense advantage of having won 
complete public confidence, and would stand thereafter 
upon an unshakable foundation. 

If it should be alleged that in existing circumstances an 
impartial investigation is impossible, we can only say that 
we do not believe for a moment that this is the case. 
We do not suggest that the existing administration 
should be tried by its enemies, or, again, by a collection of 
naval experts. What we desire is either a mixed Com- 
mittee of Lords and Commons, or else a small Royal 
Commission composed of four or five of our ablest public 
men—men, say, like Lord Cromer, Lord Curzon, Lord 
Rosebery, and the late Speaker of the House of Commons, 
to name one or two examples—who would consider the 
evidence of the experts on both sides in all its bearings. 
If the supporters of the policy now prevailing could 
convince such a body of men that it was sound, there 
would be no more to be said. If, on the other hand, they 
came to the conclusion that there are certain grave evils 
in the present system, who can doubt but that we 
should be saved from a great national peril ? 

Before we leave the subject of the Navy we cannot 
do better than quote the opinion expressed by Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson in his striking letter entitled “The Nation in 
Danger” which appeared in the Morning Post on Saturday 
last. After drawing a very pessimistic picture of the state 
of the Navy, he ends as follows :—‘“ The only hope for the 
Navy is in a public inquiry, to which those now in 
authority, who have so loudly proclaimed the excellence of 
their own works, cannot honestly object.” These are 
words which we can heartily endorse. 





LORD CROMER ON FREE-TRADE. 


: i speech of Lord Cromer to the Unionist Free-Trade 

Club on Thursday was an event of real political 
importance as well as of great personal interest. A few 
weeks ago we wrote of the unhappy position of the 
eminent unemployed who return from abroad after dis- 
charging high functions of government and administration 
to find that there is no opportunity for them to continue 
their labours at home, although they may have the strength 
and the will to remain in public life. Some distinguished 
men in these circumstances have been known to avoid the 
rough-and-tumble of party politics at home, perhaps for 
the intelligible, if insufficient, reason that this seemed to 
them a method of arriving at results scarcely to be tolerated 
after one had lived in the serene atmospheres in which 
every act had its immediate result, where cause and effect 
was a prompt and visible process; and also perhaps 
because to put oneself again at the mercy of stupid, 
interested, or uninformed invective was like returning to 


| the days of the schoolboy after one had tasted the privileges 


of manhood. If such reasons consulted personal dignity, 
they at all events did less than justice to the dignity and 
needs of political life at home. Lord Cromer, with the 
fine simplicity which has always distinguished him, has 
put such thoughts aside, if indeed they ever occurred to 
him. Before his health is fully restored after his un- 
grudging labours in Egypt, he comes forward to make a 
speech to the members of a political club, which gives 
every opponent of Free-trade occasion to say, if he thinks 
it worth while to do so, that it is a “ party” speech. That 
is a criticism which a man may meet with equanimity, and 
even enjoy when he is in sound health and eager for the 
fray; but it is not a criticism which a man hastens to 
court at the first possible moment after retiring from his 
position through illness. If he does so, there must bea 
special motive, and that motive could not possibly have 
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been more clearly stated than in Lord Cromer’s speech. 
He thinks that Free-trade must be preserved at the cost 
of whatever effort, and preserved not merely because it is 
on the whole the most convenient fiscal policy for Britain, 
or the least debatable as an economic theory, but because 
experience has shown that it is the true basis of Empire, 
_the economic relation which most securely holds together 
the portions of our loose but harmonious Empire, Lord 
Cromer spoke as the greatest of our Imperialists. And 
his summing-up contained not a single concession to any 
one who on any pretext or under any disguise would 
weaken the doctrine of Free-trade as Britain practises it 
to-day. All tariffs are a burden and an impediment. 
They can be tolerated, since so far they are admittedly 
necessary, only for revenue purposes. 

It is impossible for us to overrate the significance of 
Lord Cromer’s early incursion into our political life at 
home, nor can we foresee at once the exact effect of the 
impact of his opinion upon that of his countrymen. 
Obviously he thought that a warning was necessary. Let 
us consider quite dispassionately the value of it. It does 
not come from a layman; it comes from a brilliantly 
successful administrator, one of whose chief duties for 
many years has been the direction of finance and the 
framing of Budgets. We would call attention to this 
point,—that it is an expert financial opinion. But while 
Lord Cromer’s experience of Free-trade was financial, it 


was also political. He recalled the occasion when,-under 





| provide for the cost, will not for a moment countenance 
| such folly and heresy. 


Lord Salisbury’s Government, the Soudan was opened up, | 


and the assurance was given to the Powers that equality 
of opportunity would be guaranteed to all the traders 
of the world. Britain would claim no preference over 
any of them. This assurance, he tells us, smoothed, and 
indeed made possible, the path of Empire in the 
Soudan, and he expresses himself as supremely grateful 
to the doctrine of Free-trade, which proved itself 


so benevolent a coadjutor in the Imperial task. Lord | 


Cromer’s Warning, then, is that of an expert financier 


and a stout Imperialist, who has made finance and | \ 
| have recklessly pledged themselves to a universal non- 


Imperialism each serve the ends of the other. Principle 
and practice have never been more beautifully correlated 
than in his career. Opponents of Free-trade speak as 
though “ Cobdenism” were inevitably allied to the pre- 
dispositions of the “ Little Englander.” Yet here are the 
doctrines of Cobden stated with Jess reserve than we often 
hear them by the most prominent “Great Englander” of 
our time. Nor can any one really detract from the signifi- 
cance of the warning on the ground that it is meant to 
help a particular party. Lord Cromer notoriously served 
both parties with equal loyalty in Egypt; and when he 


retired he went out of his way to record the generous | 


sanction which his policy had enjoyed from the present 
Government. Indeed, if Lord Cromer’s speech is examined, 
what mere party aspiration does it, or can it, help? Noone 
can say that it is likely to help the cause of Tariff Reform. 
If it had been intended to strengthen the hands of the 
Government, it would not have condemned, as dangerous 
to Free-trade, one of the most important of the Government 
proposals. His grave and reiterated warnings as to the 
perils of a non-contributory old-age pensions scheme, with 
its attendant burdens on the taxpayer, were one of the 
most memorable portions of his speech. Lord Cromer’s 
instincts, of course, draw him strongly to the Unionist 
Party, yet his words appeal only to that part of it which 
has been driven into political impotence by the madness of 
the rest. On the face of it, Lord Cromer’s speech is a per- 
fectly candid, impartial utterance delivered with all sincerity 
and conviction at some personal inconvenience because he 
felt that the times demanded it. He stands boldly by the 
side of those who, as the Duke of Devonshire expressed it in 
his letter of welcome to the new vice-president of the Unionist 
Free-Trade Club, are determined to do three things, no 
matterwhat may be the consequences on a rigid party system. 
Those three things are to defend the Union, to combat 
Socialistic legislation, and to maintain Free-trade. 

_ Wesay that Lord Cromer’s warning was demanded by the 
times, because the time is plainly ripe for a reconsideration 
of the basis upon which the Unionist Party shall continue to 
exist. This much is admitted by the Times, which declares 
that changed circumstances make it inexpedient to set up 
Tariff Reform as a test of party loyalty. An increasing 
number of Unionists who were and are Tariff Reformers 
apparently share the conclusion of the Times, and we can 





hardly doubt what the effect of Lord Cromer’s speech will 
be on the minds of other waverers. We do not forget, of 
course, that Mr. Balfour has never imposed a test, but in 
the constituencies it has been notoriously applied. We do 
not ask any one to substitute the appeal to authority for 
private conviction, but we would none the less point to the 
peculiar, indeed unique, weight of Lord Cromer’s experi- 
ence as an argument in the Fiscal dispute that cannot 
honestly be overlooked. Finally, Lord Cromer’s treatment 
of the question of old-age pensions was most telling, 
because he did not deal with it on the moral side, but 
simply as a financier deals with a purely financial matter. 
Where is the money—the twenty or thirty million pounds 
—to come from? That is a question which cannot be 
separated from the proposal to create old-age pensions. On 
every one who asks for pensions lies the onus of proving how 
the money is to be raised. It is ridiculous, as Lord Cromer 
showed so aptly in his amusing story of the conjurer, to 
talk, as at least one Labour Member has done, as though 
a scheme were one thing and its cost quite another,—as 
though it were the business of the Member of Parliament 
to advocate whatever seductive plans leaped to his brain, 
and the business of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
pay for them. Lord Cromer, who year by year and month 
by month in Egypt had both to create the scheme and to 
“ Where can I find the money ?” 
was the puzzle he had always to solve, and he will never 
sanction the shirking of it by others. Lord Cromer evidently 
believes that we have very nearly reached the limit of the 
money-producing power of our present taxes, and that the 
great sum necessary for State-grauted old-age pensions 
could conceivably be produced only by a Protectionist tariff, 
to the vast detriment of the country in numerous ways,— 
though even this feat would be a very difficult one. Old- 
age pensions, in a word, must mean in the end a resort 
to a tariff. Will a Free-trade party consent to run the 
risk that this will be the ultimate price which will have to 
be paid for old-age pensions, even though the Government 


contributory scheme? We fancy that if many Liberals 
revealed their houest opinion, they would confess that 
they would be heartily glad to see the proposal of State- 
paid pensions wiped off the slate. We trust that on 
this point Lord Cromer’s speech, for which we offer him 
our sincere gratitude, may be the means of inducing 
reconsideration, and perhaps even calling a halt. If Lord 
Cromer should prove to have winged Tariff Reform with 
one barrel and old-age pensions with the other—and we 
are by no means sure that he has not done so—his will 
indeed have been a memorable achievement. 





THE CURRENCY CRISIS IN AMERICA 

\ JE wish very much that some one would state 

authoritatively the secret reason which disinclines 
somany Americans to adopt the well-tried plan which in 
Great Britain prevents the recurrence of severe currency 
crises. The Americans are as respects the currency 
somewhat in our position. They, like us, do an immense 
quantity of business, usually very profitable, upon a basis 
of credit, against which they either cannot keep, or for 
sufficient reasons do not keep, an adequate reserve of gold. 
No people does, except perhaps the French. But the 
English and the Americans, with their energy and their 
industry and their perpetually increasing population, 
would consider the French system too timid and too crippling 
to be permanently endured. The consequence is that in 
both countries there are occasional difficulties of a very 
grave kind which are mainly currency crises. Commerce is 
expanding, business is prosperous, but all of a sudden, 
usually on account of the failure of a great bank or series 
of banks, there is a loss of public confidence—“ a panic,” 
as it is usually described—and everything is in confusion. 
Even the rich find themselves in the position of the English 
landlord who, with a great rent-roll, cannot “lay his hands 
on” a thousand pounds, and whose dependents of every 
grade find themselves for a week, as it were, in danger 
from no fault of their own of an actual failure of daily 
bread. Everybody is in a fright, and tries to hoard gold, 
and the banks, which feel the pressure in a moment, refuse 
to make their usual payments and advances. If they are 
too much pressed they close their doors, and if the pressure 
is not extreme they avail themselves of every device for 
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keeping their vaults full and paying out as little as possible. 
The consequence is a general distress for money which 
sometimes rises to dangerous proportions. Tradesmen can 
get. no money, artisans are dismissed in thousands, pur- 
chases are thrown back upon the dealers’ hands, and from 
the richest to the poorest everybody feels face to face with 
the grim spectre which it is best to describe as im- 
pecuniosity. The banks hoard, the people hoard when 
they can (finding, we may remark, to their intense 
surprise, that they.can hoard very little), and in a few 
hours everybody. feels the suspension of his ordinary 
resources. On Black Friday in England forty years ago 
great economists declared that we were within twenty-four 
hours of barter, and were ready to strangle the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose obstinacy, as they 
thought, was the causa causans of the scarcity of cash. 

In America within the last three weeks a similar sense of 
alarm, due originally to the failure of several banks, and 
the frauds, real or suspected, of great financiers, has 
produced a similar panic, which, from the immense area 
of the United States and the absence of a central 
bank which the Government would never allow to fail, 
has had even wider effects, effects so great that they 
may permanently deepen that suspicion of the rich among 
the poor which may be in the near future the greatest of 
American social problems. The British people, however, 
have one resource under our system. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is at liberty to authorise the Bank of England 
to issue a quantity of notes not protected by a gold 
reserve, but in reality guaranteed for future payment by 
the whole resources of the State. Everybody here trusts 
the State, and the moment it is known that this reserved 
power will be used panic ceases, and it is literally 
true that in twenty-four hours business of all kinds will 
resume its normal course. Now why do the Americans 
not give this power to their central Government ? 

They do give it partially in a clumsy way. The 
Secretary of the Treasury makes from the very big hoard 
at his disposal—the accumulation of Customs payments— 
advances to sound banks, and uses powers of issuing bonds 
for special purposes conferred on him by statute, but not 
previously used because the money was not wanted ; and the 
President, who is trusted by the whole community, assures 
the people by a personal appeal that if they will leave off 
hoarding they will be safe. The people, however, though 
they trust him, are slow to follow his advice, and as a gap 
in payments, even for a few days, is very terrible to the 
receivers of those payments, distress continues, sometimes 
producing panics of another kind. Why cannot Americans 
rid themselves permanently of that complicated system, 
and authorise the Secretary of the Treasury, in times of 
emergency, to issue and lend to solvent commercial and 
financial houses notes not represented by actual gold in the 
Treasury, but secured on the credit of the State, such notes 
heing legal tender? The people would take them readily, 
and in a few months, when business had resumed its 
ordinary course, the over-issue would be reabsorbed. Surely 
that could be done, or something on these lines, for we do 
not profess to put out a definite plan, but merely to give 
an illustrative suggestion. It is an additional, though 
minor, recommendation of this policy that after it is 
adopted the financiers of the Union will in future not be 
tempted to disturb all the Bourses in Europe by reckless 
bidding for gold. ; 

We believe that the extreme reluctance to take any 
such step is due to a cause which is the origin of half 


the difficulties in American politics,—the great jealousy | 


of the power of the Federal Government which has 


marked the entire history of the Union, which is the source | 


of the partial opposition to Mr. Roosevelt’s policies, but 
which the people are slowly, very slowly, being forced by 
their development to give up. They want their Union to be 
a great nation, and must consequently invest the Federal 
Government with the powers—international, military, and 
financial—which every other great nation possesses. To 
do this completely they may be compelled to revise the 
Constitution; but undoubtedly, as things cannot be and 
not be at one and the same time, they must in the end, 
however reluctantly, agree to that reduction of local 
independences. They did it in the Civil War when they 
authorised conscription ; they will have to do it if ever 
they limit the extent of individual fortunes or establish a 
graduated Succession-duty ; and they must do it whenever 


in any emergency the nation is compelled sudden] 

forth its national strength. The ‘eilienenes fied 
enough, for a million of men have died to preserve the 
Constitution as it is; but Providence has passed no law 
exempting Americans from the pressure of events or the 
operation of necessities. They will have to accept them 
willingly or unwillingly, and will gradually find that the 
only effect of the changes is to make their choice of a 
President, and therefore of his Cabinet—for Cabinet 
Ministers in America are legally only clerks—more and 
more a matter of vital importance. The President of the 
United States will in no long period of time be the 
greatest elective Monarch history has ever known. 





THE SAD CASE OF A PRIME MINISTER. 


N the Daily Mail of Monday Mr. H. W. Wilson describes 
the change which has come over the work of the 
Prime Minister, and draws the moral that it imposes on 
him burdens “ which no human being can support.” The 
main authority for this picture is the testimony of Peel, 
Mr. Wilson quotes from a letter in which Peel defies 
the Prime Minister to “ perform properly the duties of 
his office,” and certainly as he enumerates them they 
are a formidable list. The Minister must read every- 
thing that concerns the business of the Government, 
including all communications between the Foreign 
Secretary and the Ministers of foreign Powers and 
our own Ambassadors abroad. He must keep up a 
constant correspondence with the Sovereign. He must 
superintend the disposal of honours and the disposal of 
civil and ecclesiastical patronage. He must “write with 
his own hand to every person of note who chooses to write 
to him.” He must be prepared for every debate and be 
ready to answer every question. And he must be present 
in the House of Commons for the best part of every 
working day during the Session. Mr. Wilson argues that 
if this was true sixty years and more ago, it is still more 
true now ; and as regards the present holder of this great 
office he certainly makes out his case. In the space of one 
month Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has made seven 
important speeches, and this list was completed before 
that speech at Bristol which has entailed compulsory 
abstinence from similar labours for some weeks. This 
frequent oratory, involving as it does long journeys in the 
intervals between one speech and another, is an enormous 
addition to the ordinary work which Peel described as 
“above all human strength.” 

The first remark that suggests itself in reviewing this 
sad list of human labours is that, impossible as the task 
has been shown to be, it yet is got through. Prime 
Ministers have not ordinarily resigned their office owing to 
the amount of work it has laid upon them. On the 
contrary, they have usually abandoned it with reluctance 
at the bidding of a hostile majority. By rights the holder 
of the first place on the Treasury Bench should never 
become the Leader of the Opposition. That should rather 
be the crown of a lifetime, the closing scene of a political 
career, to be followed only by exhaustion and repose. As 
a matter of fact, however, we do not see defeated Prime 
Ministers resigning themselves to political extinction. 
They take up the work of leadership on the other side of 
the House with undiminished activity. They speak more 
often than when they were in office. They write as many 
letters; they are more diligent in their Parliamentary 
attendance. The death-roll of Prime Ministers is not so 
long a one as, according to Mr. Wilson, it ought to be. 
They are generally able to take their turn at giving trouble 
to their successors in office, and at making preparation 
|for a return to power. The same thing may be said 
|} of the holder of another great office. Till the present 
| Cabinet came into being the incompatibility of the 
| Foreign Secretaryship with a seat in the Commons was 
| sageeced as an established fact. It needed Sir Edward 

Grey to prove that the two functions could be combined 
| without real difficulty. When next a Cabinet has to be 
formed, the chances are that the Foreign Secretary will be 
| either a Peer or a Commoner, according as the post can be the 
| more fittingly filled from either House. Sir Edward Grey's 
| secret is a very simple one. He has arranged his duties in 
the order of their importance, and those that come first in the 
list are those to which he has given his chief attention. The 
others either take a subordinate place or are passed over 
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altogether. Even so wise a man as Peel does not seem to 


have asked himself whether it was necessary to write with 
his own hand to every person of note who chose to write 
to him. How far this particular obligation has been recog- 
nised by his successors we do not know. It is probable, 
however, that in this respect the multiplication of “persons 
of note” has worked a cure. We can hardly imagine 
the }resent Prime Minister including correspondence on 
this scale among the duties inseparable from his office. 
At least if he does so, he does so of his own choice. In 
the Daily Chronicle of Monday also Mr. Harold Spender 
gives an interesting account, borrowed from Sir Edward 
Hamilton’s monograph, of Mr. Gladstone’s way of dealing 
with his correspondence. He had “reduced devolution 


to a highly perfected system. Between himself and his | 


rivate secretaries there were no secrets. It was, he held, 
essential that they should see everything and know 
everything.” Every letter was opened by them, and 
docketed in a way which enabled Mr. Gladstone to see 
and judge the contents in the shortest possible time. In 
this way he succeeded in disposing of his important corre- 
spondence day by day. It is true that this method threw 
great responsibility upon his private secretaries, and the 
effect of this may be seen in the list of those who 
were thus trained to become distinguished public servants. 
We doubt, also, whether preparation for every debate, 
including the most trumpery concerns, holds the place in 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s scheme of work that it 
did in Peel’s. The Prime Minister to-day is probably a 
less autocratic personage than the great Minister who 
kept his whole Cabinet under his personal eontrol, and 
is said to have maintained daily intercourse with every 
member of it, and to have informed himself of all the 
work that they were doing. Cabinets in those days were 
usually much smaller than they are now, and the 
offices which conferred Cabinet rank on those who held 
them were very much fewer. As they became more 
numerous, it became less possible for a Prime Minister 
to keep himself acquainted with the work of every one of 
them, and there have been times when it was difficult not 
to suspect that a Minister would have given a different 
auswer to a question, or taken a different part in a debate, 
had the Prime Minister been at the pains of ascertaining 
beforehand what his subordinate, or even his colleague, 
proposed to say. 

It is true that if the business has grown less in these 
particulars, it has enormously increased in another; and 
that one which is largely the creation of successive Prime 
Ministers. For some time past the leaders of both parties 
have set themselves to belittle the House of Commons,—to 
lessen its power, to restrict its liberties, to make its share 
in the government of the country less conspicuous. Other 
causes, indeed, have helped on this unfortunate change. The 
spread of education—of a sort—has greatly multiplied the 


readers of newspapers, and with the growth in their numbers | 


has come a decrease in their quality. They take no interest 
in the details of politics, they seldom or never read a 
Parliamentary debate. The conductors of the cheap Press 
naturally cousult the tastes of those among whom their 
papers circulate, and on whose halfpennies their profits 
depend. It is not worth their while to provide them with 
matter which they will pass over without notice. They 
leave their readers to educate themselves in the ways 
they like best, and the study of what Ministers say in the 
House of Commons is not one of these ways. Newspaper- 
readers of the new type are conteut to wait till a Minister 
comes into their neighbourhood to exhaust his lungs and 
weaken his heart by shouting commonplaces where he 
will have the advantage of not being answered. How far 
successive Prime Ministers have deliberately associated 
themselves with this degradation of the House of Commons 
we will not undertake to say, but certainly the protests 


against the “gag” and the “ guillotine” which we have | 


heard so many times from Opposition leaders have been 
conspicuously barren in result when those who uttered them 
have succeeded to office. When the House of Commons 
is put on one side something has to be found to do its 
work. The place of those discussions in Committee which 
used to be so prolonged and so fruitful is now filled by 
latform declamation. The object of political oratory is no 
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address themselves to ensure. There was no real 
need for the Prime Minister to make “seven impor- 
tant speeches in one month.” They contained no 
fresh arguments. They did nothing but tickle the 
ears of audiences too indolent or too ignorant to take 
any notice of what their representatives in Parliament 
had been about during the past Session. If Prime 
Ministers will pay more attention to what goes on in the 
House of Commons and less to their platform appear- 
ances, they will reduce their physical labour and do more 
| for their political reputations. ‘There is a curious incon- 
sistency between the respect that Liberal Ministers pay to 
| the preparation of the voters for a General Election, and 
| their excessive indignation when the House of Lords pre- 
sume to insist that a particular question shall be submitted 
| to these voters. So far as the preparation of the electorate 
| is concerned, Ministers will spare no pains to make it certain 
which way they will vote. But having done this, they 
| regard it as intolerable presumption on the part of the 
| Second Chamber to syggest that the time has come when 
‘ the result of all this preparation ought to be ascertained. 
| The moral of all this is that Prime Ministers make a good 
| deal of their work for themselves, and that if they wrote 
| fewer letters, delivered fewer platform speeches, showed 
more respect for the House of Commons, and were not so 
| terribly afraid of being made to go to the country, the 
| burdens of this high office would be fewer and the ability 
| of the Minister to sustain them greater. 











WHAT IS RELIGION? 


(age name of Professor Bousset is familiar to all readers 
| of Biblical criticism. All the critics quote him—from 
| Professor Jiilicher to Professor Sanday—to confirm or to 
refute. Like Professor Harnack, his books are well known 
in England, for he writes with a charm which the technicalities 
of his subject cannot impair, and he does not forget that if 
| the science of literary and historical criticism is for the few, 
| religion is still for the many. His new book, “ What is 
Religion?” (T. Fisher Unwin, 5s. net), cannot but remind the 
j reader of Harnack’s “What is Christianity?” Indeed, the 
| book might not improperly have appeared under Harnack’s 
celebrated title, though it necessarily covers a considerably 
wider ground. It is not, of course, a history of religion. In 
| the space of one small volume that would be impossible. 
| Rather it is a brilliant historical essay about religion informed 
| and inspired by asingle idea: “ Not only in Christianity is 
| the highest point reached, but in it all former lines of religious 
thought appear to converge.” Until lately almost all the 
official advocates of Christianity argued its truth from its 
isolation. In Judaism alone was Christianity allowed to 
find affinity. Analogous traits in other religions were 
laboriously explained away. They were mere verbal coinci- 
| dences or stray sparks from the Christian fire, according 
to the date of their origin. The workings of the Holy Spirit 
were to be sought for by Christians only in the Hebrew 
Scriptures until the year of our Lord, and after that only 
within the precincts of Christendom. In fact, the shadow of 
Jehovah obscured the face of the one God who, though a 
ruler over all from the beginning, had still His dwelling at 
| Jerusalem. Such an evidence to Christianity was destined 
| to destruction. Learning and sympathy have utterly destroyed 
| it. Yet out of its ashes has arisen a far stronger proof. 
| The learned men have wrested one sword at least from the 
| hand of the sceptic, and have put it into the armoury of the 
| Church. From every age and from every country, out of 
every civilisation and every stronghold of thought, Professor 
| Bousset marshals his witnesses to Christ, the safety of Whose 
| kingdom can never, he believes, depend upon its circum- 
| scription, but is broad based within the heart of man upon a 
consensus of aspiration, a common hunger, and a common 
satisfaction. 

He draws a picture which even those who find fault 
with his method must admit to be grandly conceived. 
He does not write for every imaginable reader. To 
| those who hold that*religion is “ merely fantasy created 
| by man’s urgent impulse, and an illusion,” he has in 








onger to convince the House of Commons, it is to persuade | his present work nothing to say. The audience whom he 
those who elect the House of Commons to go to the poll. | desires must come from among such as “feel within them- 
This is what Governments care for and what Ministers ! selves at least a questioning and a seeking after this side 
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of life.” It is of them he demands a judgment. Of them 
he would know whether he can make good his point, 
whether he may not arrive legitimately at this conclu- 
sion: “ That the whole religious life of man and his history 
springs from the work and action of God by means of which 
He draws men individually from error to truth, from imper- 
fection to perfection, from egoism to fraternity, from the 
sensual to the moral, from the natural to the spiritual, and 
attracts them to Himself.” 

At the furthest point from Christianity, yet always on the 
road thither, Professor Bousset shows us the savage, whose 
religious notions are not easy for modern men to grasp, but 
which are docketed by the learned under the word “animism.” 
He has little sense of his own individuality, little perception 
of the difference between men and animals, little of the dis- 
tinction between animals and plants. He finds beasts among 
his ancestry. He is willing to believe that men are descended 
from trees, or that they sprang from the reeds in the river. 
He is part of a great life, but he is not a materialist. The 
one thing which seems to him incredible is death. “ When 
death comes to man the body decays, but—and the belief 
is universal—the soul never dies.” Out of this certainty 
springs for the savage the worship of ancestors. Indeed, 
“there are investigators who see in this worship of the dead 
the origin of all religion.” In honouring a common ancestor 
the family soon develops into the tribe. Admission into the 
tribe is admission into the community of blood. In the blood 
is the life. A victim is killed, and the whole clan drinks his 
blood, and wh ever desires to enter can do so only by drinking 
also. A sacriice of blood is offered to the common ancestor 
or god of the tribe that the same blood may run in the veins 
of the worshipper and the worshipped. At this stage the 
highest law known to the individual is blood-revenge, and the 
permanent condition of tribal life is one of blood-feud. Yet 
even here we see some dawning sense of altruism, some stirring 
of desire for a relationship with a Power outside the visible 
world, 

The idea of nationality means the death of savagery, but 
“the basis of national life is the basis of polytheism.” The 
separate tribes and districts which unite to form one nation 
and one country bring their tribal deities with them. “ While in 
the one case there is unity of national life, in the other there is 
plurality of gods.” As the distinctions of tribes fade away the 
gods remain. The god of the conquering race becomes, 
perhaps, the god of war, the god of the conquered the god of 
shepherd and peasant life. Soon men find in the gods their 
ideals, and images begin to play an important part. The stage 
reached by religions may be estimated according to the form 
chosen to represent the godhead. The human form in its 
noblest manifestation illustrates the last stage of polytheism. 
Professor Bousset claims the art of Greece as a witness to the 
power of religion. “ Freed from all earthly stain, raised above 
earthly sorrow, without flaw or blemish, magnificent types of 
strong, perfect manhood, noblest womanhood, and maidenhood, 
these gods stood before the Greek man and woman, who bowed 
down before them.” Led by the Old Testament writers, the 
world bas undervalued the spirituality to be found in polytheistic 
religions,—so Professor Bousset teaches us. And truly, accord- 
ing to his quotations, there are portions of the psalms of 
Egypt found in the “ Book of the Dead” not unworthy of a 
place beside the psalms of Israel :— 

“ Oh, Lord, Thy servant, cast him not away, 

Plunged in the flood, stretch forth Thy hand. 

The sin which I have committed, transform by Thy grace! 

The ill deeds I have done, let the winds carry away!” 
Everywhere, writes Professor Bousset, “we are conscious of 
broken rays of a Divine nature which shine into the hearts of 
men; broken rays certainly, but rays of Divine majesty and 
glory, of Divine goodness and charity.” But polytheism was 
destined to fall. Between the eighth and the sixth centuries 
B.C. it seems as if the tree of the religious life of mankind 
sent forth new shoots at the same time in different places. 
The great prophets appeared in Israel. Perhaps at the same 
time, perhaps earlier, lived Zarathustra. “A religious move- 
ment began in Greece, the exponents of which were the great 
tragedians, later Socrates, and above all Plato.” Buddha 
was doing his work in India, Confucius in China. 





All these | 


as 
speaking, into two parts,—the religions of the law as 
distinct from the religions of redemption. The one sought 
primarily to uphold the faltering steps of man by the 
galling support of the minutest discipline, the other to 
deliver his soul from the unending sorrows of the actual, 
In this connexion Professor Bousset, with a boldness only 
his brilliance can justify, couples the names of Buddha and 
Plato. 

At last our author comes to Christianity. What is its 
essential nature, what its probable future, he asks? 
Professor Bousset casts aside with an almost barbarous 
roughness what he calls “the rubbish of tradition,” 
Scholastic theology has not the remotest interest for him. 
Christianity is to be found in the teaching and in the 
personality of Christ. In Him, according to Professor 
Bousset, the religions of the law and of redemption meet. He 
delivered men from ceremonial. He dethroned the Scribes, 
He redeemed men from the terror of the world by assuring 
them that when man aspires to God the old passes away and a 
new life is begun, and by bringing them into relation with “a 
personal Being” whom He calls “ Father,” for “the Gospel 
expresses in unsurpassed fashion the idea that the nature of God 
is not that of a universal, impersonal existence.” He trans. 
formed the idea of judgment which strikes terror into the human 
conscience by changing the centre of moral gravity from action 
to motive, thus allowing a place for repentance. “ He knew 
that as soon as the Divine ‘Thou shalt’ began to stream 
through the consciousness of man, earth-born man would 
oppose this voice, and then a mortal combat would arise. 
He knew that in this conflict we should never reach the 
goal appointed for us. And because He knew this Jesus 
revealed to His people a God of forgiveness, a God who 
does not look to the performances but is content with the 
disposition that begets goodwill, and daily He forgives sins. 
Here the Gospel of Jesus reaches its supreme height.” 
All this, he says, is not laid down in the Gospel as a 
doctrine, but it is concentrated in a portrait. “His figure 
[the figure of our Lord],” he goes on, “is the noblest 
and the most perfect that has been granted to humanity 
on its long journey from the lower stage to the higher. 
He is the goal of our existence, the leader of our life, 
to whom no other leader is comparable.” Such is the 
conclusion—the conclusion of one who has been accounted by 
timid spirits among the orthodox as a destructive critic— 
to which Professor Bousset’s lifework has brought him, to, as 
he tells us, bis “ joyful astonishment.” An extraordinary note 
of religious happiness and security sounds through the book. 
He speaks in the tones of the man who knows he has ventured 
all, and believes he has Jost nothing. 

Let us add for ourselves the question: “ Where could we 
find stronger external support for faith in the divinity of 
Christ than in a line of argument such as that we have been 
following?” It isan argument which makes no miraculous 
claims, and is based, as it were, on the earth, yet it points 
directly to a divine nature, a divine mission, and a divine 
origin. 





FRANCIS THOMPSON. 

| i is with much regret that we record the death of one 

of the few religious poets of this generation. When 
at the end of 1893 there appeared a little quarto volume 
of poems by Francis Thompson, the English world of 
letters experienced an agreeable shock of surprise. It was 
as if a rocket had been sent up into a dark night. Later 
there followed a second book, and presently a third, and then 
no more. The critics gave much attention to the newcomer. 
Some, of course, mocked; and others doubted; but others 
spoke of a fresh prophetic voice and authentic inspiration. 
The Roman Catholics especially were sure that the fiery soul 
of Crashaw had taken flesh again in their protégé. Meanwhile 
the genial parodist made his compliment to the sensation of 
the hour by mimicking his “ Latinate vocables.” 

Taking up the volumes now, it is impossible not to admit 
that the Latin phraseology was overdone. In the words of 
Holofernes, it is “too picked, too spruce, too affected, too odd, 
as it were, too peregrinate, as I may callit.” To speak of “ the 
immutable crocean dawn effusing from the Father's throne” 


men spoke to the world,—to man, and not to sections of men. | is to play unwarrantable tricks with the language, while to 
begin a poem with the words “I will not perturbate Thy 
Again, it 


After this great period of efflorescence Professor Bousset 


once more subdivides his subject, which falls, roughly 


paradisal state” is to abandon English altogether. 
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—— 
must be conceded to the Devil's Advocate that there are 
too many conscious or unconscious imitations of Crashaw 
and Coventry Patmore. The delightful poem, “ Before her 
Portrait in Youth,” could not have been written apart from 
“The Unknown Eros,” and such lines as: 
“Sighs 

In those mournful eyes 

So put on visibilities” 
belong to the singer of “ Mary Magdalen’s Tears.” But when 
all such allowances have been made, it must be recognised that 
the surprising things remain as surprising as ever, the beautiful 
things as beautiful as ever ; and they are not echoes, but the 
utterances of deep and genuine feeling in a form which it has 
fashioned for itself. 

If we ask what was the experience which thus suddenly 
came to expression in a burst of fiery song, we can only 
answer from the poems themselves that it was the poet's con- 
yersion. He had been lost, and he was found. The songs are 
those of a penitent. The chief of them, from this point of 
view, is the “ Hound of Heaven,” of which Edward Burne- 
Jones said: “Since Gabriel’s ‘Blessed Damozel’ no mystical 
words have so touched me.” Most of us would go further 
back still for a parallel. Is there any religious poem carrying 
so much of the passion of penitence since George Herbert 
wrote “ The Flower” and “ The Collar” ? And these are short 
lyrics, and simple in expression, while the “ Hound of Heaven” 
is an ode in the manner of Crashaw. With Crashaw, indeed, 
we cannot avoid comparing it, and in the comparison it more 
than holds its own. As an ode it is better built than any of 
Crashaw’s, with a more clearly defined subject and without 
Crashaw’s tedious repetitions; the imaginative treatment of 
the pursuit of man’s soul by Christ is better sustained and 
developed through the various strophes; and though the 
language never rises to the pure limpidity of Crashaw at his 
best, it never loses dignity and sinks to the petty prettinesses 


of his style at the worst. We may illustrate from a passage | 


which describes the poet's attempt, after mankind had failed 
him, to find peace in communion with Nature :— 


“TI triumphed and I saddened with all weather, 
Heaven and I wept together, 
And its sweet tears were salt with mortal mine; 
Against the red throb of its sunset-heart 
I laid my own to beat 
And share commingling heat; 
But not by that, by that, was eased my human smart. 
In vain my tears were wet on Heaven’s grey cheek. 
For ah! we know not what each other says, 
These things and I: in sound I speak— 
Their sound is but their stir, they speak by silences.” 
Or we may take his expostulation with the Divine Being who 
had tracked him down and left him, as it seemed, bereaved of 
his old natural gifts :— 


™ Ah, is thy love indeed 

A weed, albeit an amaranthine weed, 
Suffering no flowers except its own to mount ? 

Ah! must— 

Designer infinite !— 
Ah, must thou char the wood ere thou canst limn with it? 
My freshness spent its wavering shower i’ the dust; 
And now my heart is as a broken fount, 
Wherein tear-drippings stagnate, spilt down ever 

From the dank thoughts that shiver 
Upon the sighful branches of my mind.” 
Or once more, we may remember his vision of the Eternal:— 


“I dimly guess what Time in mists confounds ; 

Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 

From the hid battlements of eternity ; 

Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 

Round the half-glimpséd turrets slowly wash again; 

But not ere him who summoneth 
I first have seen, enwound 

With glooming robes purpureal, cypress-crowned ; 

His name I know, and what his trumpet saith.” 
It is not fair to a noble poem to test it thus by samples; the 
whole work is greater than its best parts; but these few lines 
may be evidence to those who need it that Thompson had 
imagination and passion and a word he was burning to utter. 
What that word was may be seen in the burden of each 
stanza : 

“ Still with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
Come on the following feet 
_ And a voice above their beat— 
‘ Naught shelters thee, who wilt not shelter Me.’” 


The other very special theme of the poet, allied to his 


penitence, will be found in his praise of innocent childhood. 
To childhood and innocence he raised a magnificent temple in 
the poem called “Sister-Songs.” The temple is Gothic in its 
exuberance, stately in the main, but full of beautiful sur- 
prises in the abundant detail of its chapels and ambulatories, 
and “ aery traceried pinnacles.” A fragment of carving from 
arch or capital can give no idea of the beauty of such a 
building; but one fine image must be quoted, for the sake of 
its sentiment, from the song to the first child :— 
“Tn all I work my hand includeth thine; 
Thou rushest down in every stream 
Whose passion frets my spirit’s deepening gorge ; 
Unhood’st mine eyas-heart, and fliest my dream : 
Thou swing’st the hammers of my forge :— 
As the innocent moon, that nothing does but shine, 
Moves all the labouring surges of the world.” 
As the writing here is in the rhetorical manner already 
sufficiently illustrated, it will be more interesting to choose 
an example of this love of innocence from a poem in an 
entirely different style, “The Poppy,” or some of the delicious 
“Syllabling to Sylvia.” A few stanzas follow from a ballad 
called “ Daisy” :— 
“ Where the thistle lifts a purple crown 
Six foot out of the turf, 
And the harebell shakes on the windy-hill— 
O the breath of the distant surf! 


The hills look over on the South, 
And southward dreams the sea ; 

And with the sea-breeze hand in hand 
Came innocence and she. 

Where ’mid the gorse the raspberry 
Red for the gatherer springs, 

Two children did we stray and talk 
Wise, idle, childish things. 


. . . . . . . 


Her beauty smoothed earth’s furrowed face! 
She gave me tokens three :— 
A look, a word of her winsome mouth, 
And a wild raspberry. 
A berry red, a guileless look, 
A still word,—strings of sand! 
And yet they made my wild, wild heart 
Fly down to her little hand. 


For standing artless as the air, 
And candid as the skies, 

She took the berries with her hand, 
And the love with her sweet eyes. 


She looked a little wistfully, 
Then went her sunshine way :— 
The sea’s eye had a mist on it, 
And the leaves fell from the day. 
She went her unremembering way, 
She went and left in me 
The pang of all the partings gone 
And partings yet to be.” 


It is hard to believe that this poem of Wordsworthian 





simplicity is by the same writer as the “ Hound of Heaven.” 
| But it would be easy to cull fragments from other poems in 
many different styles. The reader would have no difficulty in 
assigning authorship for the following stanzas if he did not 
know them to be Thompson's :— 
“ Yea, in that ultimate heart’s occult abode 
To lie as in an oubliette of God, 
Or as a bower untrod, 
Built by a secret Lover for His spouse :— 
Sole choice is this your life allows, 
Sad tree, whose perishing boughs 
So few birds house !” 


“ Life is a coquetry 
Of Death, which wearies me, 
Too sure 
° Of the amour ; 


A tiring-room where I 
Death’s divers garments try, 
Till fit 
Some fashion sit. 


It seemeth me too much 
I do rehearse for such 
A mean 
And single scene.” 


“ When dusk shrunk cold, and light trod shy, 
And dawn’s grey eyes were troubled grey ; 
And souls went palely up the sky, 
And mine to Lucidé.” 
The truth seems to be that Thompson’s peculiar gift was of 
the substance, rather than the form, of poetry. He speaks of 
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himself, constantly and consistently, as a “ dreamer,” not as a 
fashioner. Something deeply moves him, 
“ And, like a mountain-hold when war-shouts stir it, 
The mind’s recesséd fastness casts to light 
Its gleaming multitudes, that from every height 
Unfurl the flaming of a thousand dreams.” 

His poems have all the “ pomp and prodigality” of imagina- 
tion for which Gray’s frugal Muse longed. Idea succeeds 
idea, and image gives place to image, so quickly that it is 
almost necessary for him to employ some rapid form, such as 
the ode, which too soon becomes amorphous. And this 
native tendency was reinforced by his admiration for 
Patmore’s odes. In consequence even his best poems, like 
those of Donne, with whom he bad much in common, never 
quite lose the air of improvisation. 





THE ART OF BEING AN OFFICER. 
se IFE demands an art,” said Wordsworth; and if life 

as a whole demands it, much more do the particular 
occupations of life. None perhaps requires more than the 
occupation of the military or naval officer, whose position 
depends upon the restraint and the respect of those under 
him. In the degree in which he inspires respect and goodwill, 
in the same degree will he be successful. In the matter of 
physical force every officer is, temporarily at all events, at the 
mercy of his men; but he has an apparatus of brain-power, 
wisdom, and superior education and training at his service 
which adjusts the relation in his favour. Most officers would 
have little fear of their resources failing ultimately, even if 
the great tradition of discipline and patriotism were not 
working on their side in the men’s minds. Yet the margin of 
authority which the officer has in hand over and above the 
merely negative success of not being flouted is an affair of 





much delicacy. The good officer is good by no special law; | 


his success is not a question of science; it is,in a word, an 
art. It cannot be defined. Moreover, the officer's happiness 
and usefulness are to be measured not only in his dealings with 
his men, but in his association with his brother-oflicers from 
whom he draws his sanction and support. From time to time 
the intimate affairs of a regiment are exposed to the public 
when some one appeals to a higher authority outside for 
confirmation in his action against an inferior or in his 
grievances against a superior. In nine cases out of ten it is 
found that the origin of the trouble is a want of tact—a lack 
of the art of being an officer—whether in the superior who 
has aggravated the had qualities instead of coaxing out the 
good ones in a subordinate, or in the subordinate who has 
imagined bigotry in his superiors or has failed with his men 
because he somehow provoked them and alienated their 
sympathies. It is remarkable how much room for variation 
there is in the art of being an officer. Men will serve one 
faithfully, almost affectionately; and to another they will 
yender only the minimum of performance which keeps them 
on the safe side of insubordination. The men themselves, 
perhaps, have never tried to analyse the virtues and defects of 


their officers, but they have a saying that they like their | 


officers to be gentlemen. And that probably covers their 
sense that those in authority over them should not mistake 
bullying for firmness or familiarity for friendliness. 

Just at the time when this subject has been brought 
once more to public notice we have received a_ reprint 
of a little book of rules for young officers written 
by General O'Callaghan and called “The Young Officer's 
*‘Don’t’” (London: H. Rees, 1s. net). In its new form it 
has a preface by Sir George Clarke. General O'Callaghan 
apologises in his own “preface to the first edition” for 
publishing what may seem to some people a collection of 
trite maxims, but explains that experience has shown him 
that they are not at all unnecessary. Sir Isaac Newton, it is 
said, after glancing at Euclid, asked why such self-evident 
facts should be stated. It all depends upon the know- 
ledge of the person to be instructed. If General O'Callaghan 
perceived the need for his rules of conduct “from bitter 
experience,” we may be quite sure that there are many young 
officers to-day to whom they will not be in the least super- 
fluous. Assuming that to be so—and it is always foolish to 
assume too much knowledge—we can go further and say 
that maxims could not be offered in a shape more likely to 
reach the right persons. They are breezy and friendly, and 
yet they are impersonal. They are for those “who have no 














elder brother, no friend who, on their joining, will take them 
the hand and say, ‘This is the custom—that isn’t’” No 
doubt advice from the mouth of a friend is the best advice 
of all; and we are inclined to say that willingness to listen to 
advice (we do not say to accept it), and a certain constitutional 
unreadiness to be offended by frank and candid statements 
are signs of the gentleman-like bearing which is a large 
part of the art of being an officer. But to those who hese 
not benevolent and honest-spoken friends, or to those who 
mistakenly think that they consult their dignity by an 
undignified sensitiveness, this book is to be recommended 
as having itself the makings of a very good friend, As 
Sir George Clarke says in his wise words of preface, “the 
uncompromising written word has an impersonal force which 
can neither be misunderstood nor resented.” 

A few examples of the maxims will be enough. “Don't 
let false shame lead you to subscribe to things you can't 
afford. There is no class of men, taken as a whole, more 
liberal than your brother officers, and, for that reason, they 
will respect the more a man who bas the courage to regulate 
the amount of his subscription by the depth of his pocket,” 
This is quite true. We have heard of a case in which 
several officers of an expensive cavalry regiment made a 
conspiracy to collect less than the right amount of sub. 
scriptions from a poor officer who had joined them temporarily 
in order that he might not be embarrassed. And, to return 
almost to the same point which we mentioned before, it is, of 
course, a sign of ill-bred pretension, rather than of a good 
bringing-up, to be lavish beyond one’s means, If an 
officer is condemned nominally for the reason that he 
cannot afford to hunt or to play polo, one may be 
sure that there is some deeper reason behind. Take 
another example under the heading of “Parade”: “Don't 
think it always incumbent on you to repeat the dreary 
formula, ‘ Any complaints ?’ when visiting your men in their 
barrack-rooms or quarters. Such an inquiry in hospital, for 
instance, is obviously superfluous, and in married quarters it 
is discourteous.” Tact, of course, cannot be acquired by 
precept. It is a state of mind, an attitude towards life; and 
though tactlessness can be corrected in each case, it can never 
be confidently prevented. But so far as precept is serviceable, 
we should think that this one might be taken as a test, 
General O’Callaghan recommends himself often by a humorous 
afterthought, as in the two following examples :—“ Don’t talk 
loud at mess, or monopolise the conversation by telling stories 
which, though possibly new to you, may be well known to your 
elders. These are the privileges of senior officers, and your 
turn will come.” ‘ Don’t lay down the law at whist or bridge. 
This is simply intolerable to your superiors; besides which, 
however badly they may play, it is their recognised prerogative.” 
On the other hand, there are several maxims which warn the 
young officer against the excessive meekness which might seem 
to be a renunciation of the aspiration to leadership ; and even the 
maxims directed against the baneful habits of “ talking shop” 
and capping the stories of worthy old gentlemen are sufficiently 
corrected by others of which the sense is a condemnation of 
the magna libido tacendi. It may be said that the intention 
of such books as this is to produce a type, and that men who 
are typical abjure originality. There may be, and are no 
doubt, exceptions to the virtue of a type even in the Army, but 
conformity to a model such as General O'Callaghan describes 
is generally a short cut to smooth working and seemly order. 
“In the Army,” says Sir George Clarke, “ where the associa- 
tion of men is necessarily intimate, and their mutual depen- 
dence is essential, angularities and solecisms ure peculiarly 


exasperating.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE STATE OF THE NAVY: A FRESH PLEA 
FOR INQUIRY. 
[To Tue Epitor or tae “ Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—At a meeting arranged by the London Chamber of 
Commerce on the 13th inst. a discussion on naval affairs took 
place. It was marked by unusvsi incidents, but has not 
received adequate notice in the Press, or attracted public 
interest as it deserved todo. A few journals have alluded to 
the subject briefly; others—including many which usually 
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poi 
devote special attention to the Royal Navy—have ignored 
the proceedings altogether. This is the more remarkable 
when it is considered that amongst the contributors to the 
discussion were the Financial Secretary to the Admiralty 
(Mr. Robertson) ; Admiral of the Fleet Sir Frederick Richards 
and Admiral Sir Vesey Hamilton,—two distinguished officers 
who have served as First Naval Lords of the Admiralty; and 
otber recognised authorities. It would be improper to assign 
motives for this virtual suppression by important journals of 
weighty opinions deliberately expressed by men whose standing 
and exceptional experience entitle them to a respectful hearing 
when the efficiency of the Navy is in question. On the other 
hand, it is significant that this treatment has been accorded 
to opinions which run counter to official and optimistic views 
of recent naval “ reforms,” while space has been freely accorded 
to notices eulogising the action of the Admiralty, and to the 
bombastic utterance of the present First Sea Lord at the 
Guildhall. In these circumstances, it seems desirable to 
indicate briefly what passed at the meeting. 

The authorities of the London Chamber of Commerce had 
asked for expressions of opinions as to “whether an official 
inquiry is needed into the scope and effects of the recent 
changes in the Navy.” In reply Sir Frederick Richards 
wrote as follows, and his letter was read at the commence- 
ment of the debate :— 

“TI must confine myself to the reply that the more serious of the 

changes in question—commencing with the Memorandum of Lord 
Selborne dated December, 1902, on the entry and training of naval 
officers—are in their nature hazardous experiments; the ultimate 
effect of which on the efficiency of the Naval Service and the com- 
mercial and general interests of the Empire can only be determined 
when the time of trial comes in the more or less distant future. 
Unless thereunto required before a responsible tribunal, I prefer not 
to express my opinion on these matters in detail; but I entertain 
no doubt that a Commission of Inquiry such as is contemplated 
in the question would tend to clear the air, and would assure the 
all-important purpose of directing the attention of the nation to 
the issues involved in a policy to which it has been committed. 
The appointment of such a Commission at an early date would 
admit of definite conclusions being arrived at while yet there is 
time to take any action which may be considered necessary to the 
future well-being of the Navy.” 
This deliberate and definite expression of opinion by a great 
public servant—than whom no living man has done more to 
secure existing British naval supremacy—demands, and should 
receive, the earnest and immediate attention of the Govern- 
ment. It should be made known throughout the length and 
breadth of the land that, in the opinion of Sir Frederick 
Richards, the changes made in recent yeurs in naval training 
and administration, and officially described as great “ reforms,” 
are really “in their nature hazardous experiments” ; that these 
changes were entered upon without due or proper preliminary 
investigation ; and that their “ultimate effect” has been left 
in doubt, although it may be prejudicial to “the efficiency of 
the Naval Service and the...... interests of the Empire.” 
Hence follows the recommendation of “the appointment of a 
Commission at an early date,” which recommendation is strongly 
endorsed by another high naval authority,—Admiral Sir Vesey 
Hamilton, who preceded Sir Frederick Richards as Senior 
Naval Lord of the Admiralty, and is recognised as one who is 
exceptionally well informed in regard to the history and 
practice of naval administration. 


In these days of short-lived memories, and for the informa- 
tion of readers not familiar with naval affairs, it may not be 
out of place to mention a few of the great services which Sir 
Frederick Richards has rendered to the Navy and the nation. 
Entering the Navy about sixty years ago, he has served with 
great distinction in all grades and seen much active service 
in peace and war. Twenty-five years ago he was appointed a 
Lord of the Admiralty ; twenty years ago the Report of the 
umpires on the Naval Manceuvres, which was mainly his work, 
was the real starting-point of the Naval Defence Act of 1889 
and of the great programmes of shipbuilding which have 
followed. He was a distinguished member of the Hartington 
Commission, and gave thereon fresh proof of his foresight, 
ability, and independence. In 1892 he returned to the 
Admiralty as Second Naval Lord, becoming Senior Naval Lord 
in 1893, and remaining in office until 1899. The Fashoda 
incident found him at the helm, and both ready and 
capable for any emergency. The seven years he was 
Chief Naval Adviser to the Government were highly 
critical in many respects. Into them were crowded 





many new departures and great enterprises, including 
huge programmes of shipbuilding, schemes for the corre- 
sponding increase in numbers of the personnel of the Fleet and 
their proper training, provision for adequate naval bases at 
home and abroad,—all based on definite plans of prospective 
naval strategy. Lord Spencer and the late Lord Goschen—the 
First Lords who held office during this notable period—have 
borne public testimony to the great and unrivalled services of 
Sir Frederick Richards; his special promotion to the rank of 
Admiral of the Fleet marked their recognition by the 
Sovereign. All through his career no truer exponent could 
be found of the traditional spirit of the Navy, aptly em- 
bodied in the phrase “the great silent Service.” Utter 
avoidance of notoriety, or claim to public recognition, loyalty 
and devotion to duty, the subordination of private and per- 
sonal considerations to the maintenance of naval efficiency and 
the assurance of naval supremacy,—these have been the 
characteristics of the man who now feels compelled to utter 
the warning quoted above. His countrymen may be certain 
that nothing but the deep conviction that there is an urgent 
need for inquiry by a competent tribunal into the state 
of the Navy would have moved such a man to depart 
from his lifelong habit of silence and to speak. out. 
Neglect of the warning, failure to take note of the recom- 
mendation to make exhaustive investigation, would be nothing 
short of inexcusable folly. The fact that such a letter as that 
from which a quotation has been made should have attracted 
so little attention is astounding. Is it too much to hope that 
the Government will take action “while yet there is time,” 
and thus ensure the “future well-being of the Navy” ? 


The recommendation of an inquiry by Sir Frederick 
Richards and Sir Vesey Hamilton, and the letter of the 
former, prove their readiness to appear before a competent 
tribunal to put on record their reasons for dissent from recent 
changes in naval administration and to suggest amendments. 
Neither of them is likely to challenge inquiry and to be absent 
when it takes place. Nor do they stand alone. When. once 
the possibility of an impartial and exhaustive investigation is 
assured, there will be a “cloud of witnesses” anxious to 
appear. Systematic suppression and neglect of the fiee 
opinion of the Naval Service such as has prevailed of late 
is foreign to its traditions and injurious to the State. 
Equally contrary to precedent is the introduction of drastic 
changes, such as have marked the last five years, without full 
preliminary investigation by competent and representative 
Committees whose duty it is to ascertain the opinions of the 
Naval Service and of experienced naval administrators in 
regard to proposed alterations. It has been demonstrated 
repeatedly from official Papers in previous letters from the 
present writer that no proper preliminary investigation was 
made in regard to the “hazardous experiments” now in 
question. They have not yet been carried so far as to be 
irremediable; but the time within which it will be possible to 
make that statement is rapidly running out. 


At the Guildball Sir John Fisher, speaking of the 
Board of Admiralty, said:—‘“Our object is the fighting 
efficiency and sufficiency of the Fleet, and its instant 
readiness for war; and we have got it. I say it because 
no one can have fuller knowledge than myself on the 
subject, and I speak with the fullest sense of responsi- 
bility. So I turn to my countrymen and say,—Sleep 
quiet in your beds: don’t be disturbed by these bogeys— 
invasion and otherwise.” The speaker may be credited with 
full conviction of the truth of this sweeping statement; 
his special sources of information are undeniable. His object 
in making the statement may have been simply to reassure the 
public mind, or it may have had relation to the continuance of 
public trust in himself and his colleagues. In substance, 
however, his utterance simply declared that, having surveyed 
all bis recent works, he found them good,—and said so before 
a great assembly. The First Sea Lord obviously considers 
further inquiry into the state of the Navy unnecessary, and he 
is entitled to hold an opinion. On the other hand, since it 
appears that predecessors in office no less experienced, no less 
capable, and no less devoted to the efficiency of the Royal 
Navy differ essentially from his conclusion, obviously “the 
only safe course is to institute without delay a full and 
impartial inquiry. If all is proved to be well with the Navy, 
public confidence will be assured; if the need for amendment 
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in recent changes is established, action can be taken. This is 
no mere matter of confidence in individuals: it deals with 
issues that are vital to the well-being of the Empire.—I am, 
Sir, &c., CivIis. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MR. BALFOUR’S SPEECH. 
[To tHe Epiror or THR “SpPxcraror.”] 

Srr,—Mr. Balfour’s speech at Birmingham confirms the 
impression that his position on the Fiscal question is a singular 
one. He is neither a Free-trader nor a Protectionist, neither 
a Fiscal Conservative nor a Tariff Reformer. He is a Fiscal 
Reformer. 

He cannot be called a Free-trader, for he strongly advocates 
Colonial Preferenee. Yet even that he desires in the interests 
of enlarged freedom of trade. Notwithstanding the recent 
growth of exports, he is still strangely obsessed by the appre- 
hension that our foreign trade may be suffocated for want of 
open markets. Apparently he imagines it to be possible to 
purchase a large opening of the Colonial markets in exchange 
for a small restriction of our own. But this is only the first 
step towards his ultimate goal,—Free-trade within the Empire. 
All this is quite different from the point of view of Pro- 
tectionists. It implies the desirability of free exchange and 
the mischief of restrictive State control. But it contains too 
much of that essence of Protectionism, the imposition of duties 
for the purpose of enhancing the profit of producers, to allow 
us to call Mr. Balfour, except in theory, a Free-trader. The 
best we can say is that he would “do evil that good might 
come.” 

On the other hand, he is certainly not a Protectionist, nor a 
Tariff Reformer. This is shown by the very remarkable 
reason he gives for keeping the proposed revenue-duties 
small, They must be small because small duties “do not 
interfere with the natural course either of production or con- 
sumption.” Here is the antithesis of Protectionism, the very 
purpose of which is to interfere with that natural course. The 
Tariff Reformer believes that his tariff will give workmen 
more work and better wages just because the natural course 
of production and consumption will be interfered with, home 
manufactures being produced and consumed instead of the 
foreign manufactures, which the tariff will keep out. It is 
sometimes said to be a malicious untruth that Mr. Balfour 
disagrees with the Tariff Reformers. But itis true. They 
differ on a most prominent and important point. The Tariff 
Reformers do, and Mr. Balfour does not, desire that the 
ordinary importation of foreign manufactures should be 
restricted. 

Mr. Balfour's ideal seems fairly clear. He would wish to 
see the British Empire like the United States, a great area of 
free exchange. But this area would be surrounded by no 
tariff of the American type. There would be duties, but 
duties for revenue only, duties too low to divert commerce 
and industry from their natural path. Add that this great 
economic unit would wield on occasion a formidable power of 
fiscal retaliation to extort from foreign countries favourable 
Commercial Treaties, and would adopt measures in restraint of 
“ dumping.” 

Such I suppose to be Mr. Balfour’s dream; and it is no 
Protectionist vision. But not only does it seem very remote 
—doubtless he himself would regard it as far below the 
horizon—the worst is that he is not on the way to reach it. 
It is towards a “scientific” Protectionist tariff that his 
supporters are carrying him. Can so abie a man as Mr. 
Balfour really believe that he is likely to get nearer his 
Free-trade Empire and its revenue-tariff by a close alliance 
with the Tariff Reform League in this country and with Mr. 
Deakin and Sir W. Lyne in Australia? Does he think the 
new Australian tariff a step in the desired direction? Is he 
blind to the plain fact that the Tariff agitation in Great 
Britain has strengthened, not Imperial Free-trade, but 
Colonial Protectionism? Does he expect that if he should 
succeed in overthrowing the existing fiscal system by the aid 
of ardent Protectionists, he will be able to keep them to duties 
honestly intended only for revenue; that men who will have 
promised better work and wages and denounced foreign goods 
in every schoolroom in their constituencies will acquiesce in 
duties too small “to interfere with the natural course either 





of production or consumption”? If so, he is a dreamer 
indeed. 

These considerations would alone suffice to prevent Free. 
traders from assenting to Mr. Balfour’s policy, notwithstand. 
ing its underlying presuppositions in favour of the principle 
of free exchange. But it cannot be denied, on the other hand 
that there is ground for the uneasiness felt by some Tariff 
Reformers. True, if the defenders of the present system are 
defeated, the fruits of the victory will go to those who will 
mainly have won it,—the Protectionists. But under Mr. 
Balfour's captaincy will that victory ever be won? After all, 
a Protectionist propaganda cannot be effectively sustained by 
Free-trade arguments. The strongest electioneering weapons 
in the armoury of Tariff Reform are the Protectionist ones, 
But these Mr. Balfour cannot use. Hence his Fiseal speeches 
often seem to zealous Tariff Reformers cold, vague, and per. 
plexing. They are, in truth, stiff performances, through which 
the speaker moves awkwardly and ill at ease. For all the 
time he has to study to put forward one aspect of his views 
und keep another out of sight. The result is an apparent 
want of simplicity, directness, and power, like the walk of a 
man anxious to hide a hole in his clothes. Mr. Balfour is in 
the unfortunate position that, while bis policy offends Free. 
traders, his methods of urging it dishearten Protectionists, 

Tariff Reformers would do more wisely not to go on trying 
to force his hand. He is so incomparably the ablest com. 
batant in the Unionist Party that he must be its leader. But 
he cannot lead with success if he is driven into a constrained 
and unnatural attitude. Nothing is gained by compelling 
him to occasional appearances as an ineffective Tariff Reformer, 
He should be allowed to expound his policy without reserve, 
to show not only its notable difference from the present fiscal 
system, but also with equal emphasis its essential antagonism 
to Protection. So the policy of Fiscal Reform would rowhere 
be misunderstood. I do not say it would be a popular 
policy. But we should be rid of confusion and doubt. The 
party would be healthier. We should all breathe a clearer air, 
—I am, Sir, &c., UNIONIST. 





THE PRIME MINISTER AND POLITICAL 
UNREALITIES. 
[To tHe EpirorR or Tux 
Srr,—An interesting, and in parts thoughtful, article appeared 
in your last issue criticising severely, and, as it seems to me, 
intemperately, the Bristol speech of the Prime Minister. 
With some of that criticism I agree. I agree that the Tariff 
Reformers have a right to ask the Government how they 
propose to provide for old-age pensions, and I hope a satisfactory 
answer may be forthcoming in the next Budget, and that it 
will not be found necessary to lay an intolerable burden on 
the middle class, as the writer confidently assumes, with a 
truly Papal air of infallibility. In this assumption many will 
hold that his confidence is justified; and though my own 
opinion is that Mr. Asquith may be clever enough to hatch a 
scheme that will gradually provide old-age pensions for every 
one without laying “an intolerable burden” upon any one, 
it is certain that no scheme he may propound will find favour 
in the eyes of persons who object on principle to old-age 
pensions altogether. The writer will no doubt find plenty of 
people who will discover in any scheme “an intolerable 
burden,” and I do not quarrel with him for expressing a 
confident opinion on that issue, though I think it would be 
more in keeping with the reputation of your journal for calm, 
philosophic argument if he had stated his view in more 
restrained language. 

That, however, is no great matter; but when I come to the 
observations upon the rejection by the Lords of the Education 
Bill and the Bill to abolish plural voting I am fairly astounded. 
I am astounded, in the first place, at the wealth of vituperation 
with which the view of the Prime Minister is assailed,—for the 
writer uses language savouring of Billingsgate, the kind of 
language that Mr. Bernard Shaw might be expected to use to 
people who still believe that Shakespeare is on the whole the 
better dramatist, and not the dignified and sober diction we 
commonly associate with articles in the Spectator. In the 
second place, I am astounded to find that certain assumptions 
are made with regard to the attitude of the country towards 
both these measures which are unsupported by any attempt 
at argument, and appear to me to be quite clearly contrary to 
the fact. That the precious time of the Commons was not 


“ SPEcTaToR.”’] 
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wasted in sending the rejected Education Bill back to the 
Lords is, according to the writer, “a positive OEE. <'s 8 a's 
that the majority of the Commons did not believe in the 
measure as it stood,” and. he adds that this “has been in- 
stinctively realised by the country.” If I were to copy the 
elegant expressions distributed throughout the article, I 
should characterise these statements as impudent rubbish. 
Are the House of Commons to be told that unless they curtail 
their legislative output by battering at the door of the Lords 
for what they know they will not get, thereby sacrificing 
measures that have a chance of passing, they are open to 
the charge of hypocrisy? The mere statement of the pro- 
position carries with it the refutation. 

Again, we are told that the Plural Voting Abolition Bill 
was “a peculiarly impudent piece of party electioneering” 
which the Lords would have passed “had it included ‘One 
yote one value.” The latter proposition, whether true or 
not, has no bearing on the merits of the Bill, at all events as 
far as Liberals are concerned, for it is only the most belated 
old Tory who at this time of day trots out the old stock Tory 
argument that one must reform everything or nothing, and 
then only when no better argument against a change is avail- 
able. Nor can any Liberal subscribe to the opinion that the 
Bill was “a peculiarly impudent piece of party electioneering.” 
We hold, on the contrary, that it was a piece of peculiar 
impudence on the part of the Lords to interfere with a Bill 
passed by the Commons dealing solely with the method of its 
own election, a Bill that proposed to give no undue party 
advantage to the Liberals, but only to take away from the 
Tories an unfair advantage they had too long enjoyed.—I am, 
Sir, &c., MoNnxKSWELL. 
Monkswell House, 7 Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 


[Lord Monkswell is too angry with us to be just, or even 
quite coherent in argument. He seems to forget that it is part 
of the policy of the present Government to allow the House of 
Lords to reject Bills thrice before the moment comes when 
they are to have no longer any right, legal or moral, to reject 
them. Therefore, supposing that the Government plan for 
reforming the Lords had been in existence, they would have 
been obliged, if they meant business with the Education Bill, 
to send it up to the Lords a second or even a third time. That 
they did not send up the Education Bill twice is, we assert once 
more, a proof that the Government, or the majority in the 
Commons, did not at heart approve of it, and were not deter- 
mined to pass it. Apparently the Government are going to 
send up the Scottish Land Bill a second time exactly as before. 
If they can do this in one case, why not in the other? We 
cannot reargue here the case for the rejection of the Plural 
Voting Bill at length, but shortly our contention is this. 
There are two electoral anomalies at the present moment,—one 
is plural voting, the other the gross over-representation of 
Ireland. Plural voting is harmful to the Liberals, the over- 
representation of Ireland to the Unionists. The Government 
propose to abate the anomaly which hurts them, and to leave 
the other and greater anomaly alone. We say that is pure 
partisanship, and we warn the country that the only way to 
get electoral justice done and the under-representation of 
England abolished is to insist that the two reforms shall go 
hand-in-hand. This was the line of argument in effect 
adopted by the Lords on the recommendation of Lord St. 
Aldwyn. The acquiescence of the country in the action of the 
Lords in this case has, we contend, been complete. If Lord 
Monkswell thinks that the nation is furious with indignation 
because the Lords would not pass “One man one vote” 
without “One vote one value,” he is, we are sure, deceiving 
himself. The country perfectly understands the situation. 
Lord Monkswell’s denunciation of our plain speaking need not, 
we think, be made a ground for lengthening this already over- 
grown note.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





AN EXHAUSTED PARTY NAME. 
[To THe Epiror oF THR “SpxcraTonr.”) 


Sizm,—We have frequently the advantage of being told that 


_ things are what they are; that their consequences will be 


what they will be; and are asked pointedly why we should 
try to deceive ourselves. The statements of fact are whole- 
some, and the question admits of only one answer by an 


honest-minded man. Yet many of us persist in shutting our 


eyes to the state of things in the Unionist Party, in refusing 








to recognise its inevitable consequences, and in endeavouring 


‘to deceive ourselves. The plain truth concerning the party 


is that it has been killed by the Fiscal Reformers, Tariff 
Reformers, or Protectionists. The rose by all these names 
smells just as sweet. It was a coalition of Conservatives, 
Liberals, and Radicals formed to defeat Mr. Gladstone’s Home- 
rule policy. The understanding was that each of the allies was 
to subordinate particular party wishes to the great common 
purpose. We need not inquire now which of the three had to 
make the sacrifices. To-day another and a very different 
common purpose has displaced the preservation of the Union 
from its commanding rank, and has substituted for it some- 
thing which we may call for short “ fisctaritection,” since 
some of the authors of the change dislike the word “ Pro. 
tection.” They have given ample proof that in their opinion 
the one virtue necessary for political salvation is “ fisctari- 
tection.” Some of them have voted for a candidate who 
avowed his belief in Home-rule and Disestablishment. Many 
show themselves quite ready to play with Socialism under 
the name of social reform. The manifest disposition 
of all of them is to accept anything provided they can 
thereby forward the happy chance which will rid them 
of Free-trade. Surely it is absurd to pretend that the 
party in which they dominate is a “Unionist” Party. It 
is a party which may support the Union in a formal way 
till it sees a chance of effecting a combinazione with the 
Nationalists, and which will then swallow Home-rule, with or 
without some change of name to save its face. We deceive 
ourselves if we think that any management of Mr. Balfour's 
can put a hook in the monster's nose. It used to be said that 
if Mr. Chamberlain died the whole movement he had started 
would collapse. Mr. Chamberlain is in retirement, and there is 
unhappily little immediate prospect that he will take an active 
part in public life again. Yet the movement goes on. Mr. 
Balfour cannot stop it. He will not stop it in future if he 
lives. If he were to be removed from the political arena next 
year, the bemused instincts of selfish interest, which have 
been too strong for the Unionist leader already, will not be 
weakened by his disappearance, and will go on driving 
their dupes on the road they are already travelling. These 
things being thus, why should those of us who are Unionists 
because we believe in the value of the Union, and who 
are Free-traders because we believe that freedom of trade 
is indispensable to this country, continue to bang on to the 
skirts of « sham Unionist Party, and endeavour to deceive 
ourselves by hoping aguinst hope and evidence that some 
hocus-pocus of Mr. Balfour's will send the Protectionists back 
to sleep? Would it not be more profitable, as well as more 
manly, to take our stand as Conservatives sans phrase, and 
drop the superfluous “ Unionist” P— 
“ While three men hold together, 
The kingdoms are less by three.” 


A hundred thousand votes may make all the difference between 
victory and defeat in a General Election. The certainty that 
they will be cast with decision will have far more effect than 
poor-spirited attempts to bang on to the debauched Unionist 
Party in the face of insults.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ETCETERA THE YOUNGER. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY. 
(To tux Eptror or tar “Srecraror,” 
S1r,—I hold no brief either for the German Emperor or for 
Germany. I do desire, however, to see confidence restored 
between two nations whose duty and interest it is to live on 
terms of friendship, mutual helpfulness, and tolerance. 
Rightly or wrongly, I fear that your article with the above 
title (Spectator, November 16th), coming as it does like bitter 
wine at a feast of peace and goodwill, will tend to keep open 
on both sides the old distrusts and suspicions. Will you 
permit me to question the fairness of taking out of their con- 
text a number of passages attributed to the German Emperor, 
and building upon them a theory unfavourable to the ethical 
conceptions of a nation whose ideals are most certainly not 
below our own? I would particularly cite your quotation 
from the Emperor's speech to Bonn students on May 7th, 
1891 :—“ It is my firm conviction that every youth who enters 
a beer-drinking and duelling club will receive the true direction 
of his life from the spirit prevailing there.” I know, Sir, that 
you are incapable of wilful misrepresentation. It is a fact, 
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nevertheless, that the speech to which these words refer con- 
tains no mention whatever of “a beer-drinking and duelling 
club.” I translate from the original, now before me :—“ It is 
my firm conviction that every young man who joins a Corps 
receives his true tendency for life from the spirit which prevails 
therein.” The words “ beer-drinking and duelling club” are the | 
malicious or stupid gloss of some translator ignorant of what 
a German students’ corps is and the purpose for which it exists. 
That purpose is simply the cultivation of esprit de corps, of 
Germanism, of national pride and independence, the same 
spirit which made the old Burschenschaften so powerful an 
influence in the rebuilding of Germany at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Of course, beer is drunk by the German 
student—lI believe the habit of beer-drinking extends to other 
countries—but to talk of the rapier-fencing in which corps 
students indulge (I have witnessed it, so know of what I write) 
as “duelling ” is simple nonsense. I acquit you entirely, Sir, 
of intentional misquotation, but it is unfortunate that a 
verdict upon the morals of another nation should be supported 
at all by a false rendering of innocent words. My own feeling 
is that we English people have at present enough to do to 
guard our own ethical principles and standards without 
arrogating the claim to criticise the morals of other countries. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Wituram Harsutr Dawson. 
Beckenham. 


[We quoted verbatim from a series of extracts from the 
Emperor's speeches published by Messrs. Burns and Oates. 
We have drawn the attention of the editor of the pamphlet | 
to our correspondent’s allegations. He informs us that in 
the case of the extract in question he has followed the words 
of the report of the Emperor’s speech given in the Times of 
May 9th, 1891. It is interesting to note that the publication | 
of the speech in the Times gave rise to a correspondence; but 
it does not appear that the accuracy of the report was in any | 
way challenged. In one of the letters Lord Archibald | 
Campbell says: “As to the sentiments expressed by the 
Emperor, any one who has lived in Germany takes such 
sentiments for granted. There are worse customs and habits 
than the German ‘Schliiger-duell’ or sabre duel.” In this we 
entirely agree. We regard the student duel as a manly and 
athletic exercise requiring nerve and endurance of pain for 
which a very great deal can be said. It is not open to the 
objections to real duelling, for there is no anger and no desire 
to take life. It isa game, and not too risky a game. The 
beer-drinking business is, we think with Hamlet, more 
honoured in the breach than the observance. In any case, we 
have no desire whatever to censure the Emperor for his 
speech,—nor do we consider it requires apology even in 
the form we gave. We must add that we do not 
consider our article was in any way calculated to create 
ill-feeling in Germany. None have a warmer regard for 
the German people than we have, or admire more heartily 
their splendid qualities. As long, however, as they elect to 
live under a virtual absolutism we surely may point out 
without offence that their political ideals are different from 
ours. We certainly are not offended when. German political 
writers criticise our Constitution, and declare that it would 
not suit their country.—Epb. Spectator. ] 








THE FREE CHURCHES AND EDUCATION. 
[To tHe Eprror or tue “ Seectrator.”’] 
S1r,—May I be permitted to answer some points in Mr. T. C. 
Horsfall's letter in your last issue? Mr. Horsfall states that 
it is an ominous fact that “as the community gains more 
knowledge of the teaching of the Founder of Christianity, an 
ever-increasing number of its members withdraw from the 
Church.” This, I beg leave to assert, is not the case. The 
Church in this realm has during the last decade gained very 
considerably in the numbers of its membership, and more 
especially is this the case with regard to those particular 
Churches wherein the teaching and worship is “ advanced,” to 
use the term which many give to such as is incomprehensible 
to them. Regarding the reason Mr. Horsfall gives for this 
assumed desertion, unity of action surely cannot be expected 
where, as in frequent cases, so many of the clergy absolutely 
ignore the fundamental truths of Christianity as taught 
by the Church Universal and held by sacred tradition. The 





lessons of Christ are to be learned in the way that the Church, 
to whom He left the power, teachos, and in that way only; not 





by individual construction put upon the meaning of those 
lessons. Christ, by His promise to be always, even to the 
end of the world, with the Church, has kept His part of the 
covenant; it is for the clergy to keep theirs, and receive the 
teaching through His appointed channel. I would say, in 
passing, that the teaching of the Catholic Party of the 
English Church to-day is precisely the same as that which 
was taught by the Church throughout the world when she was 
universal and undivided; that is, up to the middle of the 
eleventh century. In the matter of education the Roman 
Catholic methods and principles are beside the question, As 
interlopers in this country, they must put up with what they 
get. The State acknowledges, by acquiescence in her creeds 
that the Anglican Church is the Catholic Church in this 
country, and she ought not to countenance the setting up of 
rival altars. As for the Church of England not allowing 
Nonconformist parents to have their own particular religion 
tuught their children in her schools, is it reasonable to 
expect a Church to teach the doctrine, or permit it to be 
taught, of those who have separated from her, and set up in 
opposition to her, in the schools which she herself has built ? 


| The Catholic Party, at least, of the Church of England, are, 


and always have been, perfectly willing to agree to any scheme 
of education which permits the child to be taught the religion 
his parents desire. In conclusion, I would like to ask Mr. 
Horsfall what he means by Protestant Anglicans. To me 
an Anglican of any sort whatever must of necessity be 


| Catholic, unless he denies his creeds, or dates his Church from 


the time of Elizabeth, when the Church of Rome separated 
herself from us, and severed the Communion. I prefer to 
think of our Church to-day as being tle same in doctrine and 
in faith as she was in those early centuries, when unity was 
unity, when Catholic meant one and universal, and when 
Protestantism was unknown. Heresies, of course, there were, 
but present-day Protestantism, which is first-cousin to 
Materialism, both being allied to Indifferentism, was not.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Sypney H. Carr. 
“ Arkleby,” St. Ives, Cornwall. 





[To rue Epiror or tur ‘Srectrator.” | 
Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. Horsfall has in his last letter 
(Spectator, November 16th) expressed a conviction which I, 
as a somewhat advanced Free Church layman, have long held 
in regard to the future settlement of the education question. 
With bim I agree that both Roman and Anglican have failed 
deplorably in obeying the Golden Rule in relation to this 
matter. Probably never in their history have the Free 
Churches of this land obtained such power, and to-day we see 
the schools of the land at the mercy of a Government largely 
composed of Free Churchmen, and generally in sympathy 
with Free Church ideals. Asa “ passive resister” (horribile 
dictu!) who has felt what injustice means, I am now 
dreading lest, with the best possible intentions, wrong 
should be done to both Roman and Anglican alike. I 
would that all my fellow-Liberals would take to heart an 
opinion admirably expressed in one of your articles soon after 
the General Election. As I always post my Spectator on to 
friends I must write from memory, though my words are 
inadequate :—“ Provided a large portion of the community 
honestly believes it is suffering an injustice, it is useless for 
any Government to protest that no injustice exists; the 
Government which so acts will in the long run be treated as 
if it were guilty of having inflicted that injustice, even though 
it may be unconscious of any such tyranny.” You were 
right, Sir; but why did you not take the opportunity of saying 
so when Mr. Balfour was assuring the deputation of Free 
Church leaders that the Bill of 1902 was really in their favour? 
It is precisely because I believe your words were true that in 
the forthcoming settlement, should-a mistake be made at all, 
I desire it should be made in favour of those who are now 
placed at our mercy. As a staunch supporter of this Adminis- 
tration, I am convinced it would strengthen their position in 
the long run; but what is of infinitely more importance, the 
Golden Rule would at last be applied by the Churches one to 
another. My conviction, I have reason to believe, is shared 
by others, but I have neither position nor right to 
express the opinion of Free Church laity. My plea is 
but a general one, though none the less earnest. De 
tailed suggestion I have avoided; I am too well aware bow 
easy it is to offer hostile criticism to every scheme that 
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ceeteapenee 
buman ingenuity has hitherto devised. Nevertheless, I see an 
evil probably greater than all looming large in the near 
future,—viz., the secular solution. Surely what we should 
dread most of all is that the conscientious extremists on 
either band (more especially the Bishops) should by their 
attitude render this the only solution possible, which in this 
England of ours may God forbid.—I am, Sir, &., 

Down End, Hindhead, Surrey. HERBERT GEORGE. 

[If the spirit of our correspondent rather than that of Dr. 
Clifford and his supporters were to prevail, we should be sure 
of asound and lasting settlement of the education question, 
and should, moreover, witness a great moral triumph for the 
Free Churches. Is it too much to hope that such a triamph 
will be secured, and the opportunity for a mere partisan 
victory not taken advantage of P—Eb. Spectator. } 





PRAYER-BOOK REVISION. 
[To Tus Evrron oF TUR “SexcraTor.”] 
Siz,—The need of Prayer-book revision is forcibly brought 
home to any one who attempts to explain the book to an out- 
sider,—to one perhaps who is, more or less, an inquirer with a 
view to becoming a Churchman. We have to begin by 
admitting that some of the instructions no one obeys, because 
they are prac4cally impossible under the present conditions 
of modern life (e.g., the rubric at the commencement of Holy 
Communion: “So many as intend to be partakers of the Holy 
Communion shall signify their names to the Curate, at least 
some time the day before”). We have, further, to explain 
that opinions differ about a good many other directions—some 
cousidering them practically obsolete, while others endeavour 
to practise them—but that there are, again, other rubrics which 
all agree in accepting as obligatory. The above explanation is 
humiliating to the instructor, and confusing and discouraging 
to the instructed. Unkept rules are demoralising. We want 
a few definite directions which all—both clergy and laity—are 
expected to obey, and beyond this as much liberty as possible. 
Prayer-book revision must come. The question is, what is to 
be gained by waiting? If the fears of those who oppose 
revision are justified, we are only in a false position as we are; 
if their fears are not justified, there is nothing to lose and 
everything to gain by a reverent, careful, but real revision of 
the Prayer-book without further delay.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ripley Vicarage, Surrey. Cecit H. Martin, 


[To Tug Eprron or THe * Srecraror.”) 

Sm,—As you receive “Cymro’s” suggestion (Spectator, 
November 16th) with so much favour, may I add a counter 
one, which many Cherchmen, both lay and clerical, will 
welcome? Cultured Nonconformists are more and more 
yearning for, or adopting, well-written forms. We have long 
enjoyed these, and prize them more and more, as our time 
passes: if the choice lay between the one mode of worsbip or 
the other, our minds are made up. Yet we desire to combine 
our advantages with our neighbours’ in some slight measure. 
Often we feel the need of a short form of prayer or praise, 
composed by the minister, to suit the present circumstances of 
the parish, It should be sanctioned and provided for in an 
effectual Revision. No doubt it should be straitly safe- 
guarded. Churchmen are for the most part conservative, and 
long use of the best has made cultured minds fastidious. Care 
should be taken not only that precious old forms should not 
be crowded out by extempore effusions, bat also that incom- 
petent clergymen should not exercise the privilege. Any apply- 
ing for a license with the consent of the vestry should first be 
tested. It would be a very practical test if they were required 
at the quarterly R.D. Chapters to append to the usual devotions 
one suiting the present experiences of their deanery. Those 
who received their brethren’s approval by ballot would be pretty 
sure to possess the necessary gifts. Very few would approach 
the majesty and tenderness of James Martineau, strangely 
enough the peerless prayer-writer of the nineteenth century; 
but many, earnestly and reverently uddressing the Divine 
Father, would voice the desires of a multitude of fellow- 
worshippers, whom our stately system leaves as dumb as they 
came. We should at any rate gain largely in reality.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. J. B. 


(To Tas Epitron or THR “SPxcraTonr.”] 
Sir,—The statement in “Cymro’s” letter ia your last issue that 
there is amongst the Free Churches a growing disposition 





in favour of a set order of services framed on the model 
of the Prayer-book” cannot, I regret to say, be accepted as 
true of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. A quotation from 
the Methodist Recorder, the official organ of the Church, will, 
I think, suffice to make this evident. On March 28th last the 
writer of the editorial “ Notes of the Week,” in commenting 
upon a letter of mine which you published on March 23rd last 
under the heading “ Democratic Worship and the Church of 
England,” said :— 

“We havea few Wesleyan chapels where the Anglican Liturgy 
is used, and even one or two where it is intoned. But, as a 
Church, we have, for better or for worse, practically left that 
kind of thing behind. We should be surprised to hear, at least 
in the provinces, of a new chapel where the Liturgy was intro- 
Se It is no use, we believe, trying ever again to 
Anglicanise our Church.” 

I only venture to call your attention to these words now 
because in your note to “Cymro’s” letter you assume a 
“probability ” of the adoption of a revised Prayer-book by 
the Free Churches, which I feel sure does not exist in the one 
which is, I suppose, the largest, and the nearest to the Church 
of England, I may add that the Wesleyan Church has long 
possessed a Service-book founded on the Book of Common 
Prayer, over which, I understand, a Committee appointed by 
the Conference spent ten years in revision. This priceless 
possession, so little used in public worship and so little 
appreciated, is “the kind of thing” which Methodism has, 
we are told, “left behind.” I desire earnestly to associate 
myself with the concluding sentence of “ Cymro's” letter, 
and will only add that, if there is no growing disposition in 
Methodism in favour of the Liturgy, there are still a few 
Methodists who are well content to be “left behind” with 
Wesley, who wrote in the preface to a revised version of the 
Prayer-book which be himself prepared for the use of his own 
people: “I believe there is no Liturgy in the world, either in 
ancient or modern language, which breathes more of a solid, 
scriptural, rational piety, than the Common Prayer of the 
Church of England.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

WESLEYAN LAYMAN, 


[To tux Epiror or tas “ Srectator.’’) 

Srir,—The letters on Prayer-book revision wliich have been 
appearing in the Spectator raise a question of great importance. 
The non-episcopal Churches have already done something in 
the direction indicated by your correspondent “ Cymro.” May 
I call the attention of your readers interested in this subject 
to the “ Devotional Services” (J. M. Dent and Co.), by Dr. 
John Hunter, of whom the Glasgow Herald says “that 
since the time of the late Dr. Robert Lee, no single individual 
in Scotland has done more to raise the standard of devotional 
worship and to create an appreciation for liturgical forms of 
prayer”? In my judgment, it is the best book of its class. It 
shows in a marked degree the compreliensive scope of Christian 
worship, and meets, I think, the want expressed by your corre- 
spondent in his letter, which appears in your issue of the 
16th inst., for a service of worship which, “ whilst securing a 
certain amount of uniformity, makes for that unity in spirit 
for which we all pray.”—I am, Sir, &c., my Ve 





A PRIME MINISTER ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
REFORM. 
{To Tue Eprron or Tus “ Srecratox," ] 
Sir,—The letter under the above heading from Professor 
Goldwin Smith which appeared in your issue of the 16th inst. 
adds further testimony to the fact that the Constitutional 
questions now under discussion cannot be solved without 
taking into consideration the effect of present electoral 
methods upon the character of the House of Commons. 
Professor Goldwin Smith points out that the present method 
“one day gives an overwhelming majority to the Ministry of 
the Boer War, and the next day a majority still more over- 
whelming to its opposite.” But democracies are not 60 
unstable as such electoral results would tend to show. Tho 
change in representation was not only a gross exaggeration 
of the corresponding movement in public opinion; but it must 
be remembered that those electors who, from whatever cause, 
were dissatisfied with Mr. Balfour’s Government, had no 
way of expressing that dissatisfaction but that of voting for 
its opponents. Present electoral methods, not the electors, 
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are responsible for these catastrophic changes, and to the 
same cause is due that failure of the moderating forces in the 
country to secure adequate expression in the House of 
Commons. It is interesting to note that the measures 
recently adopted in Sweden as a result of the differences 
between the two Houses of Parliament contain provisions 
for a system of proportional representation.—I am, Sir, &., 

Joun H. Humpureys, Hon. Secretary, 

The Proportional Representation Society, 
107 Algernon Road, Lewisham, 8.E. 





ANONYMOUS VOICES. 
[To THE EpITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srer,—In the Spectator of October 12th there is an article on 
“ Anonymous Voices,” in which the following occurs :—“ Vox 
populi, vox Dei? It may be so, on the whole; but we would 
exclude such a shout as that Jedburgh one of ‘Burke Sir 
Walter !’—perhaps the meanest cry ever raised as a good grey 
head went past.” Let us examine the position. The occasion 
on which it was said to have occurred was on the visit of Sir 
Walter Scott to Jedburgh on May 18th, 1831, at the time of 
the agitation for the Reform Bill. Lockhart in his Life says: 
“The scene within [the hall] was much what has been described 
under the date of March 21st, except that though he attempted 
to speak from the bench not a word was audible, such was the 
frenzy.” So much for Lockhart : what about other authorities P 
An eyewitness thus writes in 1894: “I was both an eye and 
an ear witness in the town hall. I remember as if yesterday 
listening to Sir Walter Scott’s last public speech 

on the left of the chair, and also on the left of the platform, being 
the youngest baronet. He appeared to be feeble and shaky, 
but spokein a clear and distinct utterance. The meeting through- 
out listened with the greatest reverence during the whole of his 
address. His closing sentence certainly roused some indignation, 
but then remember the times.” Again, Lockhart says, referring 
to the town: “In fact it was almost wholly in the hands of a 
disciplined rabble, chiefly weavers from Hawick.” Again, let 
us draw upon the testimony of an independent party: “ As 
for the statement that the thousand men from Hawick were 
blackguards, the statement is a calumny; had they been so, 
they were sufficiently numerous to have wrecked the town; 
even Sir Walter bears testimony that they did no mischief. 
When evening came they set out on their long march home 
in as orderly a manner as when they entered the town.” He 
further says nothing was heard at the time of stone-throwing, 
and the cry of “ Burke Sir Walter!” had been the outburst of 
one or two foolish individuals, Through the courtesy of the 
proprietor, Iam enabled to quote from the Kelso Mail (the 
Conservative organ) of date May 19th, 1831: “ Numerous 
parties of constables lined the streets, but an occasional cheer 
or a hiss against an obnoxious individual was all that passed, 
and there was no occasion for the exertion of the civic power.” 
The partisans of the two parties dined later in the same inn, 
“without the slightest interruption from the populace, the 
town remaining as quiet for several hours as if the election 
had not occupied the mind of the public through the day.” 
Surely sufficient has been said to show that there was no 
organised attempt to insult Sir Walter, who had many friends 
in the town, and was respected there as in the whole Border 
district.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Linpsay Hison. 

Public Library, Kelso. 





MIDDLE-CLASS EXPENDITURE. 
[To tue Eprror ov tae “Srsctaror.”] 

Srr,—I seem to remember that some years ago (I forget how 
many, having read your paper for over thirty years) you 
published some figures showing how a middle-class man’s 
income ought to be spent. I wish you would republish the 
suggestions revised up to date. Ido not keep a carriage nor 
a motor-car, nor even a governess-cart. My wife is not 
extravagant, but my children (three) cost in education and 
clothes about £450 a year. My rent is £120 per annum, and 
repairs average £50. There are four maid-servants and one 
gardener. I keep very little company, yet, to my disgust and 
despair, I find I cannot make both ends meet on £2,000 per 
annum. The worst of it is that any one item of expenditure, 
taken by itself, seems not only reasonable but inevitable.— 
I am, Sir, &., A Bap Economist. 
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BABOO ENGLISH. 
[To rae Epirok oF THE ‘‘SprEcTaTor,’’] 

Sir,—It may interest some of your readers to know that 
among ninety-six selected candidates for the Home, Indian, 
and Colonial Civil Services, out of 500 marks, the maximum 
for English composition, Mr. Krishnamma got 400, and was 
second; Mr. A. C. De secured 314, and was thirty-third; My. 
Dalal, with 305 marks, was thirty-ninth; and even Mr. Nana. 
vati, with 190 marks, was ahead of fourteen English selected 
candidates. Mr. Krishnamma was, I believe, educated almost 
entirely in England, but Mr. De provides one more example 
of the excellent educational methods of Bengal.—I am, 
Sir, &., J.D. A. 





THE FISHERMEN OF QUILTY. 

[To tue Eprror or THe “ Sprcraror.”’ | 
Srz,—Perhaps you will allow me, by way of a foctnote to the 
interesting article on “The Coracle” in last week's Spectator, 
to invite the attention of your readers to the courage shown 
by the fishermen of Quilty, Co. Clare, on the occasion of the 
wreck of the French ship ‘Léon XIII.’ on the Clare coast 
last month. The Irish equivalent of the coracle, the “ curragh,” 
“apparently does other work” than fishing, observes the 
writer of the article. He cannot, I imagine, have heard the 
story of this wreck, or he would surely have made some 
reference to it. The ‘Léon XIII.’ went ashore on rocks near 
Quilty (on the Atlantic coast between Miltown Malbay and 
Kilkee). A high sea was running, but the local fishermen 
at once put out in their “curraghs,” or canoes, as they call 
them, and by incessant efforts during two days managed 
to save several of the crew. The nature of the task 
may be judged from the fact that though the wreck 
was only some three hundred yards from the shore, 
it was necessary to row for more than a mile to get 
round the dangerous reefs (a touch from which would 
sink one of these canvas-covered craft). But perhaps only 
those who know that rock-bound coast, and have seen a 
curragh put out in rough weather, can fully appreciate the 
steady pluck of these men. The arrival of one of H.M.’s ships 
finally enabled the captain and the rest of the crew of the 
‘Léon XII.’ to be saved,—a task which the fishermen, who 
had no craft but these canoes, could probably not have 
achieved; but the evidence of the spectators and the hearty 
tributes paid to the bravery of the fishermen by the rescued 
Frenchmen showed that they had worked magnificently, un- 
daunted by one or two capsizes and by the total wreck of one 
curragh,—its owner’s sole means of livelihood. These fisher- 
men, living in a desolate and remote district, are miserably 
poor, and a subscription fund for them is being raised by 
Mr. H. R. Glynn, of Kilrush, who will be glad to furnish any 
information. Readers of the Dublin newspapers know all 
this. But I have looked in vain in the London Press for any 
adequate recognition of as fine an act of courage as can be 
found in any story of shipwreck. Apparently nothing that 
happens in Ireland, except the performances of politicians, 
is held by the average editor to interest his readers, and until 
my friend Mr. Herbert Trench wrote to several newspapers 
about the Quilty men, the subject (after a brief report of the 
wreck had appeared in the daily papers at the time) seems to 
have been completely dropped. I cannot help thinking that 
if they knew the facts many people on this side of St. George's 
Channel would be glad to give some help to the thirty-one 
fishermen of this out-of-the-way hamlet, who, with no thougat 
of reward, risked their lives to save their fellow-men.—I am, 
Sir, &c., M. OC. Srron. 

Union Club, Trafalgar Square, 8.W. 





THE PASSAGE OF OBJECTIONABLE MATTER 


THROUGH THE POST. 


[To rue Epiror or tae ‘“Sprcraror.”] 
Srr,—I trust that the publicity which you have given to this 
matter will lead to legislation adequate to meet the evil, which 
has already attained alarming proportions in at least one 
direction. Advantage is taken of announcements of birthe 
to deluge the parents with all manner of nauseous and noxious 
literature, and advertisements of wares of which self-respecting 
people want to hear as little as possible. I fear that the Post 
Office cannot be expected to cope with the evil, and that it is 
necessary to reach the sources. The Indecent Advertisements 
Act has dealt effectively with one aspect of the problem, 
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and there seems to be no reason why its scope should 
not be extended to render it illegal to send by post any printed 
or written matter of an indecent nature. The definition of 
such could be made very wide without inflicting injury on any 
legitimate enterprise. The posting abroad of objectionable 
matter for delivery in this country cannot be so easily checked, 
but the Postmaster-General has already ample powers in the 
case of suspected matter, and the public would not com- 

lain of a more exhaustive inspection of circulars, &c., posted 


abroad.—I am, Sir, &., R. 8. 
MR. GLADSTONE AND GORDON’S DEATH. 


|To Tus Epiror oF Tus “SpscraTor.”! 

Sm,—In your interesting review of Lady Dorothy Nevill’s 
reminiscences in last week’s Spectator the reviewer remarks 
that there is good authority for the statement that Mr. 
Gladstone went to the theatre on the night that he learned 
of Gordon’s death. Mr. Morley, however, says that “the 
story is untrue” (“ Life of Gladstone,” Vol. IIT., p. 166, n. 2).— 
Iam, Sir, &., W. G. Jonzs. 


The University of Liverpool. 
“INDIA IMPRESSIONS.” 


[To THe EvITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” J 
Sir,—With reference to your notice of my “India Impres- 
sions” in the Spectator of November 16th, will you allow me 
to say (as your reviewer appears to think some of the illustra- 
tions are from photographs) that the whole of the illustrations 
are from drawings of my own? The full-page plates are from 
water-colour sketches made on the spot, and are selected from 
those shown at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s gallery lastsummer. As 
to the political and economic question, I should not presume 
to offer a ready-made “ plan” for the government of India, but 
I should rely on our own British principle of no taxation 
without representation. I think the claim of the natives to 
ashare in the government of their own country is perfectly 
just and reasonable. A people of a country must know their 
own requirements better than strangers ; and if our objects in 
India were disinterested, we should endeavour to meet native 
feeling and aspiration in every possible way, and prepare 
them for the entire management of their own affairs ulti- 
mately,—but I know I am in a minority.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WALTER CRANE. 











SIR ROWLAND HILL. 
[To THE EDITOR or THE “SPECTATOR,”] 
Sir,—I always welcome adverse criticism when it is straight- 
forward, and therefore take in good part your reviewer's 
remark (Spectator, November 16th) on the impropriety of 
using such terms as “odious taxes on knowledge” and the 
“hoary iniquity ” of the franking system. I do not share his 
view that, having “ become a matter of history,” they should 
be spoken of less harshly; though since he thinks so, he was 
justified in calling attention to the seeming fault. But the 
evil wrought both by the tax and by the monopoly was very 
real and very galling; and when a system is so bad that, 
among other ills, it leads to the severance of home ties and 
the practice of fraud of many kinds, it is difficult for the 
historian to write of it, even as abolished, in terms of insipid 
amiability. But your reviewer is unfair to me when—perbaps 
because he read those portions of my “Story” somewhat 
hastily—he says that I air “certain notions ” of my own, such 
as that “ flogging did not diminish the crime of garrotting, and 
that the ‘all-red route’ is a mistake.” As regards the garrotting, 
I wrote that the Messrs. Chambers in their “ Encyclopaedia” 
had asserted that flogging did diminish [? suppress] garrotting, 
but that on the mistake being pointed out they honourably 
corrected the statement in a later edition. That was not 
airing a notion of my own, but alluding to a fact. It is also 
a fact that what I said of the proposal to have an “all-red 
route” was that it is “a mere revival.” I hazarded no opinion 
on the subject, and the word “mistake” has been simply read 
into my narrative. I trust your courtesy will accord to this 
disclaimer a place in your next issue.—I am, Sir, &e., 
ELEANOR ©. Smytu. 

(Mrs. Smyth does not quite understand our criticism. In 
Writing of the past one must never forget that it is the past. 
We do not blame a child for being small, or even undis- 
Ciplined. As for garrotting, what had it to do with the 
penny post? We regret to have misrepresented Mrs. Smyth's 


views as to flogging and the “all-red route,” though we do 
not gather that, in fact, she is in favour of either.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





THE “DOWSER” AND HIS ROD. 
[To rae Eprror or tras “ Srecraror,” | 
Srr,—With reference to the article appearing in your issue 
of November 9th, we shall be obliged if you will allow us to 
point out that the employment of the twig is not the only 
method by which water-finders work, and that in our own case, 
at least, we guarantee the quantity and the depth predicted at 
the time of our visit. Should this depth be exceeded, our clients 
only pay for the agreed cost of the work up to the depth 
predicted; and on the other hand, should it be found at a less 
depth, then our clients only pay for the work actually done. 
Thus a client is assured of a specified quantity of water per 
day within a specified depth, or he pays nothing for the work. 
—I am, Sir, &c., GATAKER AND WILLS, 
Bath. 


MISSIONARIES AND THE “SPEOTATOR.” 
[To tae Eprror or tux “ Srectatos.” | 
Srr,—In the Spectator for October 26th is an appeal for 
copies of your paper to be sent to Church Missionary Society 
missionaries. We have a similar movement in the United 
Methodist Church, of which I have been secretary (honorary) 
for sixteen years. There are six or seven men on my list who 
would all be delighted to have copies of your paper, and I 
often make arrangements for second-hand copies at price 
arranged. I shall be glad to do this with one or two of your 
readers. Of course, if any prefer to give the paper, I shall be 
glad to give a missionary’s address. The postage abroad is 
generally three-halfpence. So valuable a weekly visitant will 
be heartily appreciated.—I am, Sir, &c., 
(Rev.) J. E. SwaLow. 





41 Broughton Lane, Manchester. 
THE ANGLICAN CHURCH AT KHARTOUM. 
[To Tne ** Spectator.” ) 

Srr,—Will you kindly assist us in our efforts to raise 
additional funds for the building of the Anglican church at 
Khartoum by inserting in your journal the enclosed letter of 

appeal P—I am, Sir, &c., 
REGINALD WINGATE, Major-General 
(Governor-General of the Soudan). 

The Palace, Khartoum. 

[Our very limited space does not allow us to print Sir 
Reginald Wingate’s letter of appeal, but we are very glad to 
tuke this opportunity of drawing our readers’ attention to so 
excellent an object. The letter forwarded to us was accom- 
panied by an attractive illustrated pamphlet showing the 
design for the church, and giving evidence of the great 
developments which have taken place at Khartoum. It would 
be deplorable if so important a centre of British influence as 
Khartoum were left without a building worthy of the English 
Church. We may add that subscriptions will be gratefully 
received by the hon. secretary in England, Alfred Dyke 
Acland, Esq., 186 Strand, W.C., or by the hon. secretary in 
the Soudan, Major P. R. Phipps, Khartoum. Cheques should 
be crossed “ Khartoum Church Fuud.”—Ep. Speciator. | 


EpIToR OF THE 








POETRY. 


HEIMWEH. 
Have you not heard of the land where Beauty and Lovo are 
eternal, 

Where from the fullness of life nothing is ever withdrawn, 

Save that a clear pure stream, with imperceptible current, 
Glides through the Lake of Peace into the Ocean of Joy ? 

Here, on this bloodstain’d Earth, that land has never existed: 
Here is no lake of peace, here is no ocean of joy ; 

And if the rivers flow, they move to their own destruction, 
Lured into stormy seas foul with the wrecks of the Past. 

Not in a group like ours, one sun with his handful of planets, 
Riding obscurely alone, lost in a corner of Space, 

Nor in such nobler worlds as the gorgeous suns of Orion, 
Nor in those uttermost orbs ne’er to be noted or known ; 

Not in all these is the land where Beauty and Love are eternal, 
Where in a dream of delight spirits united abide. 

For there is never an orb but is moulded of changeable matter, 








Shaped by tho lapse of time, bound to its own little curve, 
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Fused into form after form, one mode succeeding another, 
But, whatsoever it be, dead as the heart of a stone. 

These cannot yield us our quest, the limitless life that we long for, 
These cannot offer a place meet for the souls of the just: 

Nay, we may search with our eyes through the splendid expanse 

of the heavens, 

Roving from star to star, wistfully seeking a home ; 

But there is none to be found, nor can be, in such a Creation, 
Made but of tangible stuff, drifting like us to its doom. 

Look to the light of God, the core of ultimate Being, 
Safe from the thraldom of sense, not to be touch’d with decay : 

There, only there, is the land where Beauty and Love are eternal ; 
There is our haven of rest, there is the home of the soul. 

ARTHUR MuUNBY. 








S 
MUSIC. 

THE RE-EMERGENCE OF THE PRIMA DONNA. 
THE autumn season at Covent Garden has been notable for 
an event of quite exceptional interest in the annals of opera,— 
the advent of a star of the first magnitude who has created 
a real furore in the old-fashioned Italian operas of the early 
and mid-Victorian epoch. Since 1861, when, unheralded and 
unpuffed, Madame Patti sang for the first time in London, 
there have only been two of these immediate conquests of the 
public,—by Madame Christine Nilsson in 1867 and by Madame 
Albani in 1872; for Madame Melba’s sovereignty was hardly 
established in her first season in 1888. Madame Tetrazzini’s 
achievement, then, is quite as remarkable as that of any of 
her predecessors, and for a variety of reasons. To begin 
with, the mere fact that she has been singing for at least 
a dozen years was scarcely a point in her favour, but rather 
the reverse, since we are prone to believe that first-rate 
singers are bound to gravitate to England without delay, 
and, per contra, that their absence is a sign of inferiority, 
or, at any rate, of incapacity to please our taste. The new- 
comer, however, has had to overcome a still more serious 
obstacle in her choice of rédles, for instead of electing to 
be heard in the more modern or fashionable works, she has 
deliberately challenged attention in a type of opera which for 
the last dozen years has been steadily dropping out of the Covent 
Garden repertory, and indeed has come to be regarded in 
some quarters as dead beyond the possibility of resuscitation. 
It was not merely that the growing popularity of Wagner 
threatened to relegate Traviata and Trovatore to the dustbin, 
but that Verdi himself had eclipsed the product of his middle 
period by the far nobler and more distinguished works of his 
old age. To revive and lend new lustre to these faded scores, 
to crowd Covent Garden in the autumn season and send up 
the price of stalls toa premium of more than a hundred per 
cent.,—all this is clear evidence of an exceptional equipment, 
of something much more than a beautiful voice and a flexible 
larynx. Madame Tetrazzini, so far as sheer beauty of timbre 
is concerned, need not fear comparisons with any living singer. 
Though her voice is not of exveptional volume, it has remark- 
able carrying-power even in its sotto voce tones; she sings 
with delightful and effortless ease, and never attempts more 
than she can perform. She has, in short, precisely the endow- 
ment and the technique which render the most trivial vocal 
frippery not merely endurable but engaging. She is, more- 
over, as her performance in the last act of Traviata shows, 
an excellent actress on somewhat conventional lines. Small 
wonder, then, is it that the old guard of opera-goers, who 
have been sorely depressed during the past twenty years or 
more by what they would call the tyranny of Wagner, should 
hail the newcomer'’s triumph as a convincing proof of the 
abiding vitality of the old Italian opera. 

The lesson of Madame Tetrazzini’s success, however, is not 
quite so simple as all this. To begin with, one must allow 
something—in music as well as politics—for the swing of the 
pendulum. Wagner himself had a sincere admiration for 
Bellini. Brahms wished that he had written the “Blue 
Danube” waltz. To turn from composers to peoples, nowhere 
was the Mascagni mania more acute than in Germany. 
It is the old story of extremes meeting, and although the 
audiences which have been filling every corner of Covent 
Garden during the last few weeks on Tetrazzini nights differ 
clearly in their composition from those which attended, say, 
the Wagner “cycles” last summer, they probably contain a 








substantial proportion of cultivated amateurs who, for; 

vhyi ’ a 
while at any rate, welcome the change from complexity to 
lucidity, from infinite melody to clear-cut tune. We id t 
remember, again, that a generation of opera-goers has Proen 
up in the last twenty years many of whom have odie 
never heard 7Jraviata, and to whom in consequence it 
ingenuous morbidity has all the attraction of the unfamiliar 
It is the simultaneous existence of the faithful old guard who 
have never been converted to Wagner together with enlightened 
modernists who are not altogether immune from reaction 
tendencies and newcomers who have grown up rworad 
the Wagner régime and never heard the old operas befor 
that constitutes the opportunity of a great singer like 
Tetrazzini; and when all allowance is made for exaggeration 
and réclame, ber triumph has been great and genuine enough 
to acquire a definite significance. 

The influence exerted by the prima donna on the evolu. 
tion of music has nearly always been reactionary. Even 
so great an opportunist as Handel was driven to threats 
of personal violence in order to secure her submission 
and the greatest and most original composers have en 
precisely those who have treated her with the least 
consideration. Now, however, the prima donna has been 
more or less deposed from the special pinnacle which she once 
occupied in the popular estimation. She no longer reigns 
supreme even in the operatic firmament, where conductors 
have at last come by their own, and shares the homage of the 
masses with violinists, pianists, and (occasionally) ballad. 
singers. Frequenters of the opera during the past twenty 
years will readily recall a period, extending over several 
seasons, during which the brothers de Reszke quite eclipsed 
all feminine competitors for popular favour. The popular 
prima donna is still made the subject of a good deal of 
fulsome adulation in a certain section of the Press, but she 
no longer inspires the same fanatical heroine-worship 
exhibited by the admirers of Jenny Lind or Piccolomini. 
For instance, we cannot imagine that anybody nowadays 
sits up till midnight in Kensington Gore to watch operatic 
stars driving home, as old-fashioned people tell us they did in 
the palmy days of Grisi and Mario. For that we have to thank 
Wagner and Richter, Bayreuta and symphony concerts. But 
with the relegation of the prima donna to a less exalted 
station in the musical world, she has become capable of 
rendering a real and valuable service to the art which in the 
days of her tyranny she did so much to hamper and retard. 
Nothing has been more remarkable in connexion with the 
performances of German opera in the last ten years than 
the improvement in technique and finish of the artists 
engaged. Hostile critics of the old school declared that 
Wagner's music was so essentially unvocul that it was 
impossible to apply the methods of the bel canto to it at all, 
and that the greatest singers abstained from it in self- 
defence and of necessity, if they wished to preserve the beauty 
and freshness of their voices. This view undoubtedly derived 
a considerable measure of support from the style of singing 
adopted by the leading Wagnerian singers of the last genera- 
tion, who along with, and to a certain extent because of, their 
keen sense of dramatic effect, were overprone to sacrifice 
charm to character, delicacy to declamation. Their intona- 
tion was often defective and their voice-production frankly 
detestable. Wagner himself, it should be added, never 
sanctioned the view that it was impossible to reconcile the 
bel canto with the adequate interpretation of the music-drama. 
On the contrary, he had the liveliest appreciation of the 
methods of Manuel Garcia—under whom his own niece 
studied—and actually invited him to undertake the training 
of the singers engaged for the opening performances at 
Bayreuth in 1876. But what, perbaps, did more than any- 
thing else to explode this fallacy was the practical illustra- 
tion afforded by MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszke when, 
towards the end of their active career, they took to singing 
in Wagnerian opera, and showed, first, that Wagner's music 
sounded infinitely more beautiful when it was sung instead of 
being yelped; and, secondly, that the singing of these 
tremendously long and exacting réles did not impair the 
quality of the voice if it was legitimately produced and used. 
The co-operation of such singers has been invaluable, and has, 
we have no doubt, been largely responsible for the improve 
ment, on the vocal side, of the interpretation of Wagner 
operas, and the consequent increase in their popularity. 
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But even singers who from lack of sympathy or conscious- 


ness of their limitations resolve to refrain from Wagnerian 
roles are capable of exerting a stimulating influence on those 
who are mainly or wholly engaged in their interpretation. In 
other words, the more first-rate exponents of the bel canto we 
have, the higher is the standard of excellence likely to be 
achieved in the more dramatic and more interesting branches 
of operatic music. Shorn of her absolutism, the prima donna 
ig no longer a menace to art. The deliberate cult of ugliness 
in instrumental music at the present day makes us doubly 
ready to greet singers, like Madame Tetrazzini, who never 
uiter a sound that is not pleasant to hear. c. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


—~>—— 
SIR HENRY WOTTON.* 

No iover of books who has spent an afternoon—and how 
could an afternoon be more profitably spent ?—in exploring 
the library of an old country house can have failed to come 
across, in some corner or another, a delightful fat little 
yolume, redolent of the seventeenth century, called Reliquiae 
Wottontanae. The book, put together by Izaak Walton, is, as 
the title-page explains, “a collection of lives, letters, poems ; 
with characters of sundry personages, and other incomparable 
pieces of language and art, by the curious pencil of the ever 
memorable Sir Henry Wotton”; and Walton’s charming 
biography of his friend appears as an introduction. Since the 
days of Walton very little has been added to our knowledge 
of Wotton’s history,—a history which had its full share 
of the movement and romance of the most moving and 
romantic of all ages. To his contemporaries Wotton was 
doubtless chiefly known as a brilliant diplomatist; but his 
embassies have long since passed into oblivion, and to-day he 
is ouly remembered—if he is remembered at all—as the author 
of one or two beautiful lyrics. Mr. Pearsall Smith, however, 
in his most interesting and valuable Life and Letters of Sir 
Henry Wotton has fully remedied this neglect. His work 
gives us for the first time a complete presentment of Wotton, 
—a full-length portrait of the man, standing before us in the 
solidity of life, and with the background of his age behind 
him. His two large volumes, indeed, afford a remarkable 
contrast to the little old Reliquiae. Izaak Walton assuredly 
did not belong to the school of scientific historians; his 
biography of Wotton, inestimable though it be as an 
exquisitely sympathetic piece of personal reminiscence, is full 
of inaccuracy, vagueness, and confusion; and the series of 
letters which he prints has very little pretension indeed 
either to completeness or to chronological order. Mr. 
Pearsall Smith is scientific in the best sense of the 
word, and his wide erudition, his scrupulous exactitude, his 
immense and enthusiastic industry, have combined to produce 
a work which will serve as a permanent object-lesson to 
the great host of slipshod literary historians. It is at first 
a little difficult to realise—partly owing to the author's 
extreme modesty—the vast mass of new material upon which 
the book is based. The greater part of the letters now 
published for the first time have been found among the 
Venetian papers at the Public Record Office, where they were 
lying unedited and unread under the dust of three hundred 
years. But Mr. Pearsall Smith’s explorations did not stop 
here; he has ransacked the archives of Venice and Florence 
and Lucca; and he has unearthed more than one important 
document from among the manuscript collections of our great 
country houses. The result is that his book is in reality 
something much more than its title implies. It is not merely 
the “ Life and Letters” of Sir Henry Wotton; it contains, as 
it were, a section of Wotton’s epoch,—a crowded and detailed 
panorama of the world in which he lived and worked. In fact, 
Mr. Smith’s book and Walton’s biography supplement each 
other perfectly. Walton, who gives us principally a picture 
of his friend as he was in his later years, amid the quiet retire- 
ment of Eton, has preserved all the fragrance of the subject 
and very few of the facts. Mr. Pearsall Smith has devoted 
the main body of his labours to the elucidation of Wotton’s 
active life, and a single page of his book bears witness to more 
research than ever came within the wildest dreams of his 
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predecessor. And it is no small part of his achievement that 
his pages, in spite of the weight of learning at the back 
of them, are eminently readable, for they are full of stirring 
narrative and vivid description, and they are informed through- 
out with a sympathy and a distinction such as it is a rare 
pleasure to find. 

Wotton was born in 1568—four years after the birth of 
Shakespeare—and he lived until the eve of the Civil Wars. 
Thus his life covered the whole of that great epoch in 
the development of England which is loosely called the 
“Elizabethan” age. His youthful career was adventurous 
enough to go straight into an historical romance. He came of 
a distinguished Kentish family with diplomatic traditions, 
and he left Oxford to go immediately to Germany, whence, 
after three years’ study in Heidelberg, Altdorf, and Vienna, 
he crossed the Alps into Italy. In those days it was 
unsafe for an Englishman to be seen in Rome; but Wotton 
was determined to take the risk. His astonishing linguistic 
powers enabled him to disguise himself as a German so suc- 
cessfully that he deceived even German travellers, and it was 
in this character that he boldly appeared in Rome, swagger- 
ing about with “a mighty blue feather in a black hat” under 
the very nose of the Pope. He returned to Fugland to enter 
the service of Essex, who was then at the height of his 
fortunes, and he took part in the famous expedition to Cadiz 
and in the disastrous Irish campaign. Essex’s approaching 
fall led to Wotton’s retirement. He returned to Italy, where 
he became acquainted with an English adventurer, Sir Antony 
Sherley, who was travelling on a diplomatic mission to the 
Princes of Europe from the Shah of Persia. This mysterious 
individual introduced Wotton to an even more remarkable 
personage,—Ferdinand di Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
Ferdinand was precisely the kind of potentate who haunts the 
scenes of the Elizabethan dramatists; he was a master of all 
the arts of intrigue, he knew the secret of every conspiracy, and 
he possessed the antidote to every poison. He had lately 
discovered a plot for the assassination of James VI. of Scotland, 
and he now despatched Wotton on a secret embassy to his 
brother Sovereign in order to reveal the hidden danger. This, 
as it turned out, was the crisis in Wotton’s career. He travelled 
to Scotland by way of Denmark, and gained an audience of 
James under the title of “Ottavio Baldi.” The mysterious 
Italian—“ of high stature, brown-haired, sober, and thought- 
wise,” as Elizabeth’s agent described him—delivered his 
message and his credentials, and then, “after a little pause, 
steps to the table and whispers the King in his own language 
that he was an Englishman, beseeching him for a more private 
conference with his majesty.” James was delighted with both 
the message and the messenger; and when, two years later, 
he came to the throne of England, he sent for “ Ottavio Baldi,” 
gave him a knighthood, and made him his Ambassador at 
Venice. 

Wotton’s Venetian employment lasted, with intervals, for 
twenty years, and Mr. Pearsall Smith’s account of this period 
of his life is perhaps the most interesting, and certainly the 
most original, part of his book. Whether Wotton’s voluminous 
despatches have quite the value—as literature—which his 
biographer somewhat enthusiastically assigns to them may 
be doubted; but there can be no doubt at all as to their im- 
portance from the point of view of the historian. Mainly with 
their aid, Mr. Smith has been able to reconstruct a detailed 
picture of the life of an English Ambassador in the early 
years of the seventeenth century. He has, moreover, thrown 
new light on the part played by Wotton during an important 
crisis in the history of Venice,—the quarrel between the 
Republic and the Pope in 1606, which nearly ended in war. 
Wotton’s attitude was misunderstood by no less an authority 
than Professor Gardiner, who imputed to the English Ambas« 
sador a lack of zeal for the Protestant cause ; but Mr. Pearsall 
Smith has shown conclusively that if any blame attached to 
Wotton, it was rather for excess of zeal than for lack of it. He 
was, in fact, so anxious to givea blow to the Pope’s power that 
he went beyond his instructions in committing James's Govern- 
ment to an anti-Papal policy, and received in consequence a 
severe snub from Cecil. He even went further, for he seems 
to have had dreams of converting the whole Venetian State to 
Protestantism,—dreams which, needless to say, had no other 
foundation than Wotton’s own sanguine cast of mind. On 
the whole, perhaps he was less fitted for the conduct of bigh 
negotiations than for the management of those minor affairs 
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which made up in those days the chief part of an Ambassador's 
duty. There was no better hand for the pilfering of a post- 
bag or the kidnapping of some obnoxious foreigner; there 
Was no one more generous in the protection of his own 
countrymen; above all, there was no more indefatigable 
purveyor of news. His despatches, though they are not 
always easy reading—owing partly to the complexity and 
obscurity of their matter, and partly to the somewhat heavy 
elaboration of their style—are nevertheless full of interesting 
information and vivid detail, of strange stories and dubious 
adventures, with sudden glimpses of intrigues and dungeons, 
of gorgeous ceremonies or midnight stabbings, or the bodies 
of conspirators hanging head downwards between the “fatal 
pillars” of St. Mark. 

After all, however, Izaak Walton was doubtless right, and 
the true background for Sir Henry Wotton is not the bustle 
and glamour of Italian diplomacy, but the quietude of the 
cloisters of Eton. How pleasantly one can imagine the kind 
old Provost ending his life there in happiness, with his tobacco 
and his viol de gamba and his fishing-rod, and the occasional 
company of “a religious book or friend”! His best letters 
were written at this period of his life, and they show us the 
very qualities of gentle humour and refined simplicity which 
shine out so clearly from the features of the charming portrait 
in the Provost’s Lodge at Eton. Mr. Pearsall Smith com- 
pares Wotton to Cowley and Marvell and Gray and other 
poets of the kind, but the old Ambassador hardly falls within 
the category of poets. Primarily he was not a man of 
letters, but a man of the world, though he wrote poems 
and wrote them well, like the rest of his generation. He 
belongs to the same class to which (with so different a tempera- 
ment) his collateral descendant, Lord Chesterfield, also belonged, 
—the class of literary politicians. But though Chesterfield 
himself might have envied the wit which went to the making 
of Wotton’s famous definition of an Ambassador—“ an honest 
man sent tolie abroad for the good of his country ’’—Wotton’s 
cast of mind had none of the high rigidity of the eighteenth- 
century Earl’s. Perhaps his predominant characteristic was 
that of cheerfulness. His letters are nearly always gay, and 
one feels—one does not always feel it with good letter-writers— 
that he himself was even more charming than his letters. He 
took life lightly and calmly; he had the secret of a content- 
ment of which illness and debt and loss of friends did not 
deprive him ; he could linger over the current of his existence 
as happily as he lingered over the quiet Thames with Izaak 
Walton beside him. He was indeed his own model in his 
“ Oharacter of a Happy Life” :— 

“This man is freed from servile hands, 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall : 


Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all.” 





THE FRANCE OF TO-DAY.* 

Mr. WENDELL, Professor of English at Harvard, and some- 
time Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge, was the 
first lecturer on the Hyde foundation—a lectureship endowed 
by an American—in the Sorbonne, and other French 
Universities. He spent a year in France, and the papers 
which make up this volume were delivered, substantially as 
they appear, as lectures at the Lowell Institute, Boston. He 
was a kind of academic Ambassador in France, being charged 
to lecture about America in order to confirm and enlarge that 
sympathy and intellectual understanding between France and 
the United States which is traditional. We can imagine that 
he worked under the continual recollection that he was pursuing 
the task of, let us say, Lafayette and Franklin. A year is nota 
bad period to spend in a country before analysing its character. 
A penetrating mind like Professor Wendell’s is not unfamiliar 
with its subject at the end of that time, and its impressions 
have the great virtue of still being fresh. His lectures were 
well worth reproduction, and we can recommend them as 
among the most suggestive discussions of French life and 
character which have been published in recent years. His 
style is clean and dignified, if at times a little stiff owing to a 
habit of overpacking his phrases with epithets. 

Professor Wendell was conscious of breathing a very 
different atmosphere from that of Harvard directly he 
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established himself at the Sorbonne. Of French students he 
says :-— 

“They are alertly intelligent, serious to a degree whi 
you into consciousness of comparative frivolity, tatelloeneae 
energetic beyond reproach ; but somchow, when you have bene 
habituated to academic intercourse at home, they seem a shad 
inhuman. One can soon see why. It is not that they lack 
humanity ; in private life, they are said to maintain the convivial 
tradition of ancestral France. Bnt humanity and work 
separate things; and to them university work is a really critical 
matter. They are not playing through three or four years which 
shall ripen them into something sweeter than they might grow 
to be without this happy interval between the drudgery of school 
and the strife of responsible existence; they are assiduously pre. 
paring themselves for a career of intense competition. Their 
spirit seems quite to lack the amateurish grace so engaging] 
characteristic of American undergraduates; in contrast, the. 
seem intensely, startlingly professional.” . 7 
Several times Professor Wendell returns to his conviction 
which we think is justified, of the seriousness of life among 
the French professional classes. It is difficult at first sight to 
reconcile this with the universal lightness and gaiety on the 
surface, but till the reconciliation is made in one’s mind one 
has not begun to understand French character. The chapter 
on the Universities gives a sketch of the whole University 
system which is a marvel of centralisation. 

From the Universities the author proceeds to “ The Structure 

of Society,” and reflects upon the distinctions between the 
different parts of the body social—the aristocracy, the 
bourgeoisie, and the artistic world—unoticing that each is 
content to be different from the others. It was Taine, we 
think, who, by making the very reverse of this observation in 
writing of the various English classes in his Notes sur 
VAngleterre, implied the opposition between French and 
English custom. In England and America the members of 
an “inferior” class are generally anxious to move up higher, 
But in France the good bourgeois is proud of being a bourgeois, 
—he is not inferior to the aristocracy, he is simply different. 
Taine was astonished to see in England that a “ gentleman’s” 
clothes were handed down through the different grades till 
they ended their existence on the back of atramp. He could 
not conceive of a French workman wearing clothes which 
were the insignia of another class. He concluded, not un- 
reasonably, that the classes which have common insignia must 
ultimately have common motives. When Professor Wendell 
discovered that his fellow-officials at the Sorbonne spoke of 
themselves as bourgeois, he recognised that the word had a 
different value and intention from that which English- 
speaking people give to it, and that, however used, it was not 
the equivalent of “middle-class.” We must quote the 
author’s last words on the “structure of society” :— 
“Undoubtedly there is a popular impression that French 
society is morally diseased. On a question so delicate as this, 
furthermore, it is hard to pronounce a confident opinion which 
should go far to contradict this commonplace assumption. One 
fact, nevertheless, remains true. The more you see of French 
people as they live among themselves, in whatever station, the 
less your attention is called to such irregular, if interesting, 
social phenomena as foreign gossip had led you to expect. On 
the contrary, you are increasingly impressed not only with the 
general regularity of their lives, but with the surprising fact that 
this general regularity seems to have a very strong hold on their 
affections. It can hardly be long, indeed, before you begin to 
wonder whether anyone can get near to the heart of them without 
sympathetic understanding of the intensity with which they 
cherish their domestic relations.” 
This may be true enough and yet not show more than one 
side of the shield. The fact is that questions of morality 
have very little to do with the French conception of satisfactory 
domestic relations, as Professor Wendell himself explains 
in several passages later. The words we have quoted, taken 
by themselves, will, we fancy, be held not quite right in bias 
by any one who has lived among Parisians and observed the 
reality of the sex prepossession. This is almost the basis of 
social relations, and the largest component in the social 
atmosphere. The position of women in Franco is in itself a 
proof. A woman may be applauded for intellectual power, 
and may, indeed, be a worthy successor to the long line of 
Frenchwomen who were the heads of intellectual salons; 
but if so, her cleverness is only an adjunct to the supreme 
accident and attraction of womanhood. Woman consents, 
on the whole, to this position, which is easy and admired; 
but to her independence and general intellectual dignity it 
is poison. 





The bringing-up of French girls is, we suspect, partly the 
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explanation of the French novel. The unmarried girl m a 
French family hardly exists socially. How can the French 
novelist make romances out of persons who never come in 
eontact with life? For the purposes of the novelist, therefore, 
a woman does not become “ practicable” till she is married. 
She must then be represented as the heroine of romances 
—since romances there must be—in which she has no right 
to take part. This may be only another way of putting 
Maupassant’s maxim, L’honnéte femme n’a pas de roman; 
but as an explanation of French novels it is at all events 
more complimentary to Frenchwomen. Both French litera- 
ture and French drama are accepted by French people as 
it were within inverted commas; they are a relaxation from 
life perhaps rather than a reflection of it. Professor Wendell 
remarks with a good deal of wisdom that English-speaking 
people say what they do not care to write, but French 
people write what they are not in the habit of saying. 

The analysis of marriage in France is as just and informing 
as anything we have ever read on the subject by a foreigner. 
Marriage in France is consciously only the first step in the 
building up of a family; and though this is obviously true of 
all marriages in all countries, it has particularly to be borne in 
mind in the case of Frenchmen if we are to understand 
how the personal attraction between husband and wife is but 
one of many considerations in the far-reaching policy of 
domestic life. Englishmen and Americans, who, of course, 
are inclined to insist on the exclusive importance of “ being 
in love”—the more blindly the better—as the guide and be-all 
and end-all of marriage, are necessarily more liable to disillusion- 
ment if this one condition breaks down. The high average of 
reasonably happy marriages in France, where marriage is 
mostly a family arrangement, is not so inexplicable as we 
might think. One thing, we suppose, the foreigner will 
never be able to explain, and that is how the French girl 
passes from her obscure and untried existence before marriage 
to the wisdom and self-possession of the young French 
married woman who seems to wield the experience of all the 
ages. The adaptability of Frenchwomen is beyond praise, 
as it is beyond explanation. 

The author’s appreciation of French family life is full of 
insight. If the Frenchman has no equivalent for our tender 
word “home,” his foyer is nevertheless a more real institution 
than with us; it involves more obligations and holds him by 
more bonds, as the French colonies which cry out for the 
enterprise of more young, independent men know to their 
cost. To be admitted to a French family is to be admitted to 
the confidence, and committed to the benevolence, of all the 
relations of that family. But perhaps not every foreigner’s 
experience will confirm Professor Wendell’s that the French- 
man commonly entertains in accordance with his means and 
habits. The reverse side of the inaccessibility of the French- 
man’s castle is surely that his entertainments have the mark 
of the rare and peculiar occasion. He does not sympathise 
with our broadcast and casual invitations to take “ pot-luck.” 
Indeed, he generally entertains at a restaurant rather than 
in his house. This may be considered larger or less true 
hospitality according to the point of view. We have only 
hinted at a few of the matters which Professor Wendell 
illustrates with highly relevant anecdotes. Whether the 
reader knows or does not know France, he will learn very 
much from this thoughtful book. 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 
Happy the interest of an autobiography does not depend 
upon the weight of years which its author carries. The Duke of 
Argyll, though he knew a man who had conversed with a man 
who commanded a battalion at Culloden, is still not very far 
advanced in middle life. But then he has been most things 
and seen most things which can be comprised within the 
experience of a mortal man. He has lived all his life in the 
best social world,—best in the sense of the most distinguished. 
His father was a very able statesman, who was probably the 
foremost orator of his generation. He had the advantage of a 
unique education, which began with the Edinburgh Academy, 
and passing through the stages of Eton, St. Andrews, and 
Cambridge, culminated in Berlin. He wasa great deal on the 
Continent and in the United States in the stirring years 
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between 1860 and 1870, and had the good fortune to 
meet many of the protagonists of the various struggles, 
At an early age he became Governor-General of Canada, 
where he was a great success, and enjoyed himself immensely, 
The reader of these pages will find a variety of entertaining 
gossip on politics and letters, salmon-fishing and Celtic art, 
Imperialism and the Scottish Churches. The Duke is also a 
litterateur of considerable attainments, and his verse, while 
capable of terrific depths, can rise now and then to the true 
level of poetry. In these memoirs he shows himself a shrewd 
but charitable critic of men and affairs, and in all his 
reminiscences there is a certain gusto of enjoyment which 
affects the reader. We would suggest that in future editions 
the proofs be read more carefully, for there are several 
blunders in the spelling of proper names,—e.g., Bernstoff, 
Blomfield ; Sir Frederick Lugard is called “Sir Edward,” 
and some of his dates seem to us to be wrong. We would 
also humbly suggest the omission of certain pages of literary 
criticism, which do not add to the writer’s reputation. Take 
this on Wordsworth :—“It is doubtful if many read his 
writings now, but Wordsworth’s name stood then for all that 
was best in the English poetry of the day. Who if now asked 
to quote Wordsworth could ‘reel off’ a single poem?” 
“ Six volumes,” so he describes the work of the greatest English 
poet since Milton, “all on the same placid philosophic stuff, 
fit gruel for mental invalids.” It is perfectly legitimate to be 
unsympathetic about much of Wordsworth’s poetry, but the 
man who cannot appreciate his best cannot appreciate poetic 
art at all. Elsewhere the Duke, probably inadvertently, 
classes Browning and Mr. Swinburne among minor poe ts. 

The literary recollections are not the most interesting, 
though there is a good picture of Tennyson, and a very 
pleasant account of a visit to Longfellow, who charged the 
Duke to carry to the English Laureate an Indian redstone 
pipe. We hear of Wellington escorting Marshal Soult round 
the pictures at Stafford House, and pointing out the Murillos 
which Soult had looted from Madrid. The author's con- 
nexion with the Sutherland family brought him into touch 
with Garibaldi on his famous visit to England, and later, in 
1867, he was with the hero in Rome. He tells the familiar 
story of Garibaldi’s greeting Mr. Gladstone with the word 
“ Précurseur ” :— 

“ He gave one the impression that any fear, hesitation, or fuss, 

in action or in peace time, were things utterly impossible for him 
to be troubled with. Hoe had none of the vivacity or gesticulation 
which we are wont to associate with Italians. I never saw him 
excited, though I have seen him in at least one trying situation. 
A quiet dignity seemed always to possess him.” 
A surprising remark of Gladstone’s is quoted to the effect 
that if an election petition had gone against him, he “thought 
he would shoot himself.” The visit which the Duke made to 
the United States in his early youth gives occasion for many 
interesting recollections. He went to see Lee, with whom he 
was greatly impressed, though his own family politics leaned 
to the side of the North. Of Grant he does not give so 
pleasant a picture. That General had not the humility of his 
great opponent, and did not like to own that he was ever near 
being beaten. There is a curious commentary on the war, 
quoted from American soldiers, that the “town lad, after 
many years of behind-the-counter existence, could usually 
outlast and outmarch the big country bumpkin.” Another 
great man with whom the Duke has talked was Bismarck. 
When they met, Bismarck said he was glad to meet him, for 
he had read about the Campbells as a boy in Scott’s novels, 
Later he talked of the Berlin Congress :— 

“Lord Beaconsfield he liked much, he declared, and said that hoe 
spoke the best among the English representatives at the Con- 
He spoke seldom, Bismarck continued, ‘but very well and 
Count Schuvaloff speaks very well—more in a con- 
versational way. Lord Salisbury is more pleasant to speak to in 
private than upon business. He has the habits of a debater, and 
after one thinks that a thing has been settled he will go back 
upon it, and say always something more. Lord Beaconsfield did 
not do this.’” 

Bismarck professed a great liking for Lord Salisbury, but 
added that “ he ought to have half an hour every day under a 
drill sergeant to improve the appearance of a representative 
English statesman.” There is another very characteristic note. 
“In obedience to Princess Bismarck he made a good dinner, 
but not enough in her opinion ; and when she wanted him to 
take more, he turned to me and said that the whole object in 
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life of a Pomeranian Hausfrau was to ruin her husband's 


stomach.” 

The Duke is at his best when he is writing about himself. 
He quotes some charming letters from Dufferin, Dean Stanley, 
and others on his marriage, and his account of his Canadian 
Viceroyalty is full of good things. He was one of the first 
to preach the Imperial ideal as we understand it nowadays, 
and he practised what he preached, for to him, among others, 
we owe British East Africa. Very good, too, are the Scottish 
chapters when he discusses local traditions and old Highland 
customs. We are given a complete and authentic version of 
the tale of Ticonderoga, which formed the subject of Steven- 
son’s finest ballad. The story of thé why and the wherefore 
of the Tobermory treasure-hunt will also be read with interest. 
Unlike too many Scottish diarists, the Duke does not pepper 
his pages with ancient jokes; but when he does tell a story 
it is a good one. We have, for example, the tale of the two 
farmers who found a dead baboon by the wayside near 
Inveraray, and after an exhaustive ethnological discussion, 
went up to the Castle to see if any of the English visitors 
were missing. Here are two Irish storics worth quoting :— 

“Well, and we'll not get Home Rule for Ould Ireland, and 
Ireland a nation,’ said an Irishman, ‘till France, and Russia, and 
Germany, and maybe Austria, Italy, and the United States, give 
those blackguards of Englishmen a good hiding.’ Then after a 
pause, he added in a proud whisper: ‘and the whole lot of them 
shoved together couldn't do it. Oh, it’s the grand navy we’ve 
got!’” 

“Tt was a district where there was much intimidation. The 
judge charged the jury very strongly in favour of conviction. 
The jury immediately brought in a verdict of ‘Not Guilty.’ The 
counsel for the prosecution started up indignantly. ‘Do you call 
this law, my Lord?’ The judge answered even quicker than had 
the jury : ‘No, sor, I call it jurisprudence.’” 

For those who would unravel the intricacies of Highland 
theology, we quote the following luminous tale :— 

“An English visitor when out deer-stalking conversed with a 
ghillie, who belonged to the Free Church, as to the difference 
between his Church and the Established. The Englishman said 
he had attended the services of both Churches, and had heard 
their ministers talk in private, and could make out no difference 
at all between the faith and practice of worship between the two. 
‘Och, yes,’ answered Tonal, ‘there is a great difference.’—‘ What 
is it? Ican’t see it.’—‘Och, it’s just this: that we'll have grace, 
and the others will be gralloched and burred in the everlasting 
fire. It’s just that they’ll be tamned and we'll be singing.’” 





A SURREY LABOURER.* 
SEQUELS to books already published can be tiresome, especially 
if in reading them the impression is of something denied, of an 
assumption on the part of the writer that others are already as 
well acquainted with bis characters as he is. It is an assump- 
tion difficult for the writer of a sequel to avoid. But Mr. 
Bourne has known what to avoid and when to explain, and 
the result is a book which will delight alike those who are 
already acquainted with The Bettesworth Book and those 
who have yet to meet Mr. Bourne’s old Surrey gardener. The 
Bettesworth Book consisted of a series of recorded conversa- 
tions, forming as a whole an admirable portrait of a labourer— 
an actual existing man who worked for the author—and these 
Memoirs are another portrait of the same figure, differing 
as portraits taken at different times of life differ, but drawn 
with an even defter, firmer touch than the first. 

Bettesworth, sturdy, poor, uncomplaining, ignorant of the 
great world, but knowing his own world absolutely, is a 
vanishing type. In the days of School Boards it has become 
hardly possible for a country labourer to start life with so 
little book-knowledge as he had, and so to be compelled to 
set up all his own standards. For a country labourer with 
little mother-wit and small initiative, inability to read properly 
means the life of the yokel, without qualification, unthinking, 
unquestioning, merely a slow drudgery of spades and hoes. 
For Bettesworth it meant the framing of deep, oriyinal 
thought; the building up of an extraordinary encyclopaedia 
of first-hand learning, tradition, statistics of weight and 
measurement, observations of winds and rains and loams and 
clays, all carried about “at the back of his head,”—a store to 
be drawn on by a wise talker only. He is the author's gardener 
and companion through long afternoons of work, of which 
Mr. Bourne records his recollections: quiet talk of weathers 
and soils, animals and farm-hands, neighbours and friends. 
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Bettesworth’s ignorance is occasionally astonishing. Hg 
never read a newspaper. Hardly an echo of Mr. Chamberlain's 
Fiscal propaganda ever reached him. He had a theory, as a 
peasant, that for farmers to prosper “ bread never ought to 
be no less than a shillin’ a gallon,” so that he might have been 
expected to talk readily of Fiscal Reform. But the proposal 
was months old when the subject was at last broached to him, 
and then all he said was: “Oh dear! we don’t want no taxeg 
on food!” as if he had heard of the idea for the first time, 
He was equally ignorant of the meaning of the South African 
War, or, indeed, modern warfare of any kind. He was deeply 
anxious for “ our country” to get through her difficulties, and 
used to inquire eagerly for news, but his comment on the news 
was sometimes unintelligible. He was dismayed at hearing of 
the men reported missing after Stormberg. “‘ Look at that, 
What do that missin’ mean?’ His tone implied that he knew 
only too well.—I said, ‘Most likely it means that they are 
prisoners.’—And then he said, ‘ Ah, prisoners—or else burnt,’ 
—It was my turn to exclaim, ‘Burnt? No, no! They are 
prisoners.’—‘ But they burns ‘em, some says.’” If he wag 
ignorant of what he never saw, and could not read about, 
he had the power of observing closely what he did see 
in the life of the birds and growing things about him, 
“* Hark at those starlings!’ I said to Bettesworth. And he, 
‘Yes—I dunno who ’twas I was talkin’ to this mornin’, sayin’ 
how he liked to hear ‘em. “So do our guv'nor,” I says, I 
likes °em best when there's two of ’em gibberin’ to one another 
—jest like ’s if they was talkin’. An’ they lifts up their feet, 
an’ flaps up their wings, an’ they nods.’” He was fond of 
robins, too, and one always came to him when he was 
working. “ ‘Sweet little birds, I calls ’em,’ said Bettesworth, 
using an epithet rare with bim. ‘ And it’s a funny thing,’ he 
continued, ‘wherever a man’s at work there’s sure to be a 
robin find him out. I’ve noticed it often. If I bin at work in 
the woods, a robin ’d come, or in the harvest-field, jest the 
Hark at’n twiddlin'! And by-’n-by when his 
crop’s full he'll get up in a tree and sing Not less 
delightful is his chatter about his cat. “‘ Our old Tab, as 
soon as I be out o' my nest she’s in it. Very often she'll come 
up on to our bed, heavin’ and tuckin’ about, to get into the 
warm.’” Could the gift of expression be more remarkable? 

The man’s power of hard work is prodigious. Mr. Bourne 
relates the incidents of moving household furniture from one 
cottage to another, when Bettesworth and his wife had to find 
new lodgings. He moved it all himself, in a wheelbarrow for 
the best part of the journey, which was down a sandy gorge 
and across a stream. When the furniture was all in, there 
was brought a load or two of firewood, which was tipped out 
opposite the cottage across the stream, to remain there for 
the night :— 

“ But the old man could not rest with it there. ‘I got all that 
across,’ he said, ‘and into the dry. Crawte couldn’t hardly 
believe it when I told ’n this mornin’. ButIdid. Fetched it 
across in the dark.’ It was an almost incredible feat; for the 
night was of the blackest, and the stream four or five feet wide. 

‘Talk about tired! I never had nothin’ all that time— 

not even half a pint of beer. Ye see, there wa'n’t nobody I could 
send, an’ I couldn’t spare time to go myself, ‘relse I should ha’ 
liked a glass o’ beer.’” 
His vigour leaves him as the book goes on; but even as an old 
man his strength and courage are wonderful. There was a 
blackguardly bully in the village, whose treatment of his 
mother was the scandal of the parish. He tried to fix a 
quarrel on Bettesworth in the public-house, and was sum- 
marily ejected,—how, Bettesworth did not mention to his 
employer until a long time afterwards :— 

“*T out ’n heels over head, an’ when he got up, and made for the 
doorway and the open road, I went for ’n again. They got round 
me, or I should ha’ knocked ’n heels over head again. ..... 
Some of ’em says, if he dares touch the old man they’d go for ’n 
theirself. “All right!” I says, “you no call to worry about me. 
I can manage he.” And they told ’n, “ You got hold o’ the wrong 
one this time, Sammy.”’” 

Above all, be “knows his job.” He is thoroughly con- 
temptuous of ignorance in others of what belongs to their 
work; he cannot put up with bad workmanship, and it is part 
of the skill with which Mr. Bourne chronicles Bettesworth’s 
increasing age that he shows us the old man still striving to 
work, and knowing what good work should be, but unable 
through failing sight and fumbling hands to reach his own 
well-known standards. As he gets older and lonelier he 
becomes more and more dependent on others, but his natural 
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‘ nee will never allow him to admit it, or to be 
independ to a neighbour if he can help it. He comes back 


= after work one evening and sees a light in his 
window :— 


«‘allo!’ I says to myself, ‘what’s up now, then?’ So I 
hed on; and when I got indoors there was old Nanny—she’d 

made up my fire an’ biled my kettle, au was getting my dinner 
ready. Ab, an’ she’d bin upstairs, too: she’d scrubbed it out— 
all the rooms ; and she says, I’ve made yer bed, too, Fred. 
But I give her a shillin’, so she can t go about sayin she done 
all this for me for nothin’. She en’t got nothin’ to complain of. 

This was after Bettesworth’s wife died. Nothing in the 
book, although there are pages marked with the deepest of 
common sufferings and the most whimsical of everyday 
humour, is quite on a level with Mr. Bourne’s simple 
parative of Bettesworth’s devotion to his wife. She was 
old, epileptic, tiresome, and offensively dirty; but the simple 
old man’s love of the poor companion of his days only grew 
deeper with age. He worked for her, he fought for her, he 
spent hours of misery hoping that nothing had happened to 
her when he was away at his work. She died in the infirmary, 
and the old labourer took his master to see her :— 

“] think I will not record particulars of that visit. If I had 
not previously known itI should have known then that Bettes- 
worth is—but there are no fit epithets. Nothing sensational 
happened, nothing extravagantly emotional. But all that he did 
and said, so simple and unaffected and necessary, was done as if it 
were anact of worship. No man could have been tenderer or 
more delicate than he, when he drew the sheet back from the dead 
face, to show me... ... The coffin itself (because he is so poor and 
s0 lonely)—a decent elm coffin—is a kind of symbol, and so a 
comfort to him, enabling him to testify to his unspoken feelings 
towards his dead wife.” 

It is all so fine a fight; the standard is so high, and the 
grasp of it so obstinate; is it sheer poverty that grinds out 
such an achievement? But Mr. Bourne has no sermons to 
preach. He tells his story simply, in its simple setting 
of garden sights and sounds, springing crops, cloudy skies, 
sweltering sunshine; and his picture is of the real English 
peasant labourer, with all his faults, but with that essential 
which sums him up through and through, his fight to bea 
man, and to owe no other man anything. It is that essential 
manfulness which informs and illumines the “most quiet 
needs” as well as the fierce fighting for life of a poor labourer 
growing older, and it is admirably portrayed in these Memoirs. 
The old man falters and dies, but his friend’s book has become 
instinct with the courage and nobility of his struggle; he 


lives again in its pages. 





THE “PENTLAND EDITION” OF STEVENSON.* 


Wiru the issue of Vol. XX. the “ Pentland Edition” of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s works is complete. Take it as a whole, it 
is an edition well worthy of its subject. Though the print, the 
paper, and the general appearance of the volumes are not so 
magnificent as in the “ Edinburgh Edition,” they are quite 
adequate, and no book-lover, however fastidious, could object 
to them on this score. The special claim of the “ Pentland 
Edition” is founded on the fact that the man who is greedy 
for everything written by Stevenson may find there a very 
considerable amount of new matter. In the volume con- 
taining the poems there are quite a number of pleasant 
verses which are either quite new or else not included in the 
“Edinburgh Edition.” Among the best of these are the 
“Epistle to Albert Dew-Smith” and “A Lytle Jape of 
Tusherie.” The first contains some very amusing criticisms 
of the people of Davos and of the little river which runs 
down the valley. The river called forth the special wrath of 
the poet :— 
“A river that from morn to night 
Down all the valley plays the fool; 


Not once she pauses in her flight, 
Nor knows the comforts of a pool. 


But still keeps up, by straight or bend, 
The selfsame pace she hath begun— 
Still hurry, hurry to the end— 
Good God, is that the way to run? 
If I a river were, I hope 
That I should better realise 
The opportunities and scope 
Of that romantic enterprise. 





° The “Pentland Edition" of Robert Louis Stevenson. 20 vols. London: Cassell 
tnd Co., in association with Chatto and Windus, W, Heinemann, and Longmans 


I should not ape th 

But aim beetdes at ‘he divnes*” 
And continuity and change 

I still should labour to combine.” 
Even more humorous is “A Lytle Jape of Tusherie.” It will 
be remembered that Stevenson was fond of calling conven- 
tional melodramatic fiction of, say, The Black Arrow kind 
“Tusherie” from the fact that the characters of such books 
habitually indulge in such expressions as “Tush! boy” or 
“Tush! girl.” The poem is pure nonsense, but nonsense which 
we may be excused for quoting, for we feel certain that it will 
delight not a few of our readers. It shows that pure fun, as 
well as “the melancholy gay which the English call humour,” 
played a real part in Stevenson’s nature :— 
“The Pleasant river gushes The filthy gutter slushes, 

Among the meadows green ; The ; clouds are full 


At home the author tushes; rain, 
For him it flows unseen. But doomed is he who tushes 


The Birds among the Bushes To tush and tush again. 
May wanton on the spray ; 
But vain for him who tushes 
The brightness of the day. 


of 


At morn with his hair brushes, 
Still ‘tush’ he says and 
weeps; 
At night again he tushes, 
And tushes till he sleeps. 


The frog among the rushes 
Sits singing in the blue. 
By ’r la’kin but these tushes 

Are wearisome to do. And when at length he pushes 
Beyond the river dark— 
*Las to the man who tushes, 
‘Tush’ shall be God's 
remark.” 


The task entirely crushes 
The spirit of the bard: 
God pity him who tushes— 
His task is very hard. 
Among the essays not included in the “ Edinburgh Edition” 
are “Davos in Winter,” “Health in Winter,” “ Alpine 

Diversions,” and “ The Stimulations of the Alps.” 

This is not tke occasion to attempt any detailed criticism of 
Stevenson’s work, but we may say that it certainly does not 
suffer as it ages. Instead, it improves with time. Ten or 
twelve years after the death of a writer of belles-lettres may 
be described as the critical period. It is then that he 
begins to get old-fashioned and to wither away unless he 
has the root of the matter in him. Stevenson is standing the 
test well. Though he may not be as fashionable as he was in 
the “nineties,” we see no sign whatever that he is less read, 
or, when read, less loved. No one ever says, or, we believe, 
ever will say: “I wonder how I managed to be so enthusiastic 
about Stevenson’s novels and essays. They seem very tame 
and faded as one reads them now.” Rather they say, and 
will continue to say: “ What times were those when every 
year brought a new Stevenson to read and talk about! How 
we thrilled over Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde as we devoured it in 
the dim light of the omnibus or the Underground on the 
very day of publication ; how we sat up shaking with helpless 
laughter to finish The Wrong Box; how we gloried in 
Kidnapped, or felt a hundred strings of thought and emotion 
set vibrating in Memories and Portraits or The Merry Men. 
And yet, in spite of these remembrances and the exhilaration 
of the first deep draught of delight, the stories and essays are 
as good as ever to read and re-read.” 


HOUSE DECORATION.* 
WuetnHer it be the influence of the carpenters’ and 
engineering shops of the public schools, or the way in 
which the possession of motor-cars familiarises some of their 
owners with the use of tools, or merely irritation at the incom- 
petence and lack of conscience exhibited by not a few builders’ 
and upholsterers’ men, it seems to be the case that many people 
whose livelihood does not depend upon manual work are 
taking to the use of the plane, the chisel, and the saw by 
way of a hobby, or are finding an interest in the practical 
details of building construction and house decoration. It is 
also noticeable that, in various parts of the country, men of 
education and artistic taste may be met with who are supple- 
menting a private income, or are endeavouring to earn a living, 
by making, for sale, furniture of greater individuality and charm 
than is commonly to be seen in the shops. Whether, in time, 
public appreciation of fine design and execution will grow to 
such a degree that the status of workers in wood will be 
appreciably raised by young men of a higher social position 
entering the craft than are now to be found in it, we cannot 











* (1) House Decoration and Repairs. By C. Orlando Law. London: Johv 
Murray. [6s.}|——-(2) House Beautiful and Useful: being Practical Suggestions 
on Furnishing and Decoration, By J. H. Elder-Duncan, London: Cassell and 
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tell; but in the lifetime of the present generation something 
ef this sort has surely taken place in the case of workers in 
metal. When Mr. Murray finds it worth while to issue a book 
of House Decoration and Repairs for the amateur, it would 
appear that our speculations as to the number of householders 
disposed to put off to the last moment by their own 
exertions the descent of the builder’s men upon their homes 
are well founded. Mr. ©. Orlando Law’s book, which costs six 
shillings, is a thoroughly practical work. It gives particulars of 
prices, and all kinds of valuable little hints and explanations 
as to the sort of paint, the sort of brushes, the sort of nails, 
and the sort of sandpaper, of which the professional writer is 
wont to assume, quite erroneously of course, that the amateur 
has no need. Reopening the book at random, we come on the 
problem of what to do when, after laying the carpet, it is found 
to be so thick that the door of the room will not move over 
it. The amateur and the average carpenter think there is 
nothing for it but to take the door off its hinges and saw 
« bit off the bottom. By no means, says Mr. Law. 
Certainly unscrew the hinges, but “take them to the iron- 
monger, asking him to ‘provide you with rising butts of the 
same size, these being hinges made with slightly slanting joints, 
which slowly lift the door as it opens, so that when it stands 
wide open it will be found to be half an inch above the floor level, 
while it fits quite tightly against the floor when closed.” Our 
own ideas of household decoration are not always the same as 
the ingenious Mr. Law’s, we confess—some of his make- 
believes will certainly not do—but ordinarily his words are 
those of truth and soberness. The book is the only one we 
know which, as the author claims, “ while describing various 
eolour and decoration schemes, gives practical instructions 
as to the actual execution of such work, together with the cost 
of and means of obtaining the different materials required.” 
Many of Mr. Law’s readers will no doubt be inclined to follow 
his advice to take a house which is sound from a structural 
and sanitary point of view and is desirable by reason of 
accommodation and situation, and then carry out themselves 
the repairs and decorations. Many landlords, particularly in 
rural districts, are only too ready to let a house at a low rent, 
or for no rent at all the first year, if they are not called upon 
to undertake what strikes them as “a great deal of doing up.” 
——wWith Mr. Law’s volume we may mention Mr. J. H. Elder- 
Duncan’s House Beautiful and Useful. There are some ideas 
in it, but it is not such a practical book as House Decoration 
and Repairs. 





DOWN SOUTH.* 
Tus book, originally published in 1860 on the eve of the War 
of Secession, is one of the most remarkable indictments of 
negro slavery to be found in the arsenal of Abolitionist litera- 
ture. It records a personal study of the conditions and habits 
of the people of the South, undertaken at the suggestion of 
the editor of the New York Times, and the object of the 
author, a distinguished landscape gardener, was, in his own 
words, to obtain and report the facts of ordinary life, not 
to supply arguments. Mr. Olmsted was no Avbolitionist; 
he only wished to ascertain the effects of slavery upon 
agriculture; he did not believe that the immediate setting 
free of the blacks would be a sure and certain remedy for 
the deep-rooted evils of slavery, or that in one generation 
or in two the effects of centuries of barbarism would be 
extinguished. He aimed at emancipation through the 
gradual cultivation and education of the capacities of the 
slaves, and the awakening of the masters to the economic 
waste of the existing system. His most interesting pages are 
not those devoted to the sordid realities of the cotton-fields 
and the varied conditions of life in the cabins of the 
“ darkies”; but those which contain a searching and pitiless 
analysis of the Southern planter and the “mean” white. 
When we remember the way in which the men and women of 
the Confederacy bore the fiery trial of the war, and the poverty 
and humiliation of the reconstruction era, it is difficult not to 
believe that Mr. Olmsted was singularly unfortunate in some 
of his experiences. But he sets himself remorselessly, and only 
too successfully, to work to demolish the legend “that the 
common planters of the teeming and sunny South are, as a rule, 
a more open-handed, liberal, and hospitable class than the hard- 





* A Jowrney in the Back Country in the Winter of 1853-4. By Frederick Law 
Olmsted, 2vols, London: G. P. Putuam’s Sons, [25s, net.] 





working farmers of the bleak and sterile hills of New Englaaas 
Some of the stories of incivility and of the absence ae ms 

humanity are almost incredible; and the author ive 7m 
description of the life, manners, and surroundings of ¢ 
planter and “cotton lords” of the Mississippi Valle “a 
would have been scarcely applicable to the ah a 
Transvaal Boer of a generation ago. He was inelined “ 
believe that the majority of the negroes in the North li - 
more comfortably than the majority of whites in the South 
Yet he found it the popular opinion of the South that the 
people who did the work of the North had less experience of 
comfort, not to say luxury, than these planters’ “ wea 
It was indeed this profound failure on the part of the Northern 
and the Southern States to appreciate one another's character 

istics, and the mutual ignorance of each other's temper a 
resources, which were largely responsible for the tragedy of 
the Secession. Not merely among the planters, but amon 

the white population generally, Mr. Olmsted found thes 
“penuriousness, disingenuousness, knavish cunning, cant and 
hypocrisy” were assumed, in simple faith, to be the prevailing 
and distinguishing traits of the people of the North, and 
especially of New England. At one house where his enter. 
tainment was friendly and hospitable Mr. Olmsted was asked 
by his hostess if folks ever drank tea “at the North.” Anda 
well-to-do “squire” “supposed we could buy hands very cheap 
in New York.” No wonder that up to the last the leaders of 
local opinion in the slave States were convinced that there 
was no military spirit in the North. Still less could they 
believe that the North would bring the full weight of a dogged 
resolution and vast material resources against the pride and 
wilfulness and patriotism of the South. Negro slavery has 
gone for ever, but the negro problem is still acute, and those 
who would understand both the real nature of the “ peculiar 
institution” and the causes of the great war should study 
this very opportune reprint of Mr. Olmsted’s work. 





NOVELS. 


A SUBALTERN OF HORSE.* 

“Tue Intelligence Officer” has proved himself to be such 
a vivid recorder of events that his latest incursion into 
the domain of fiction naturally arouses agreeable antici- 
pations. His alert narrative style, and his first-hand 
experiences of war and the life of action, are a sufficient 
guarantee against dulness; and certainly, whatever criti- 
cisms may be passed on A Subaltern of Horse, it cannot be 
charged with lack of movement or exciting incident. It is 
eminently a high-spirited entertainment, and the author's 
evident enjoyment of the exercise of his own exuberant 
invention is infectious. Of the higher imaginative qualities 
or the subtleties of character analysis there is not a trace in 
his ingenuous pages. The dramatis personae leave off exactly 
where they began. But as a refreshing counterblast to the 
depressing efforts of serious problem novelists this vigorous 
blend of extravaganza and melodrama deserves a welcome. 
Without being in the least edifying, it is a perfectly whole- 
some, and for the most part genuinely diverting, paraphrase 
of the life led by a certain section of the gilded youth of 
to-day. Incidentally and unconsciously, it is a satire on the 
inadequacy of regimental duties in peacetime to provide a 
suitable outlet for the energies of adventurous officers. 

The plot of A Subaltern of Horse is severely, though not 
classically, simple. Osborn Herries, a brilliant young officer 
of the Imperial Dragoon Guards, wearying of regimental 
drudgery, makes a wild-cat wager with a messmate that he 
will lose himself for three months in London as a domestic 
servant, agreeing to pay £200 if he is discovered before that 
period has expired. In pursuance of his plan he applies for 
leave, and enters the service of a Californian millionaire, 
Maximilian J. B. Woodruff, with two handsome daughters. 
Herries plays the game as well as he knows how; but the 
situation is rapidly complicated by his falling in love with the 
younger daughter, while the elder endeavours to appropriate 
him as her special bodyguard and chaperon. At the same 
time, he is subjected to embarrassing attentions from no fewer 
than three of the maids. Ultimately despairing of being able 
to keep up his incognito any longer, he quits the establishment 
“= * on; W. Black 


"4 Subalte rn of Horse, By The Intelligence Odicer, Lond 
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———— 
before the end of the three months, pays forfeit, and 
reveals his identity to the young ladies at a regimental polo 
match at Hurlingham in which he covers himself with glory. 
This closes the first stage of the story,—a frankly irresponsible 
extravaganza in which there is very little to choose between 
the manners of the servants’ hall and the boudoir as repre- 
gented by the conversation of “Bud” Woodruff, the elder 
daughter of the millionaire. The lingo which this young 

rson habitually employs is the most fearful and wonderful 
jargon imaginable. When Herries reveals himself at the 
polo match, the “Bud” thus elegantly gives vent to her 
feelings :— 

«Tye a hunch that this is the biggest game of spoof I’ve 
officiated in yet, Mr. Herries. You have a nerve and no mistake!’ 
Then as Herries withdrew she caught sight of Fox’s smiling face. 
The Bud turned on him hotly. ‘You were in this too. I like 
your neck, You'll have to pitch a tale to Pop. He’s drawn on 


2 man for less, out West! Come, Margi, let’s get; we’re the 


lobsters this hike. Captain, will you please escort us to our 
carriage 2?” 

The second section deals with the continuance of Herries’s 
courtship of Miss “ Margi” Woodruff in the hunting-field. 
The course of true love is apparently running smoothly 
enough—indeed, Herries has been accepted by the young 
lady and welcomed by her family—when the story takes a 
sudden plunge into lurid melodrama. A German Military 
Attaché, a rival suitor of the fair “Margi” who bears a 
grudge against Herries for having worsted him ina trial of 
strength, kidnaps the young lady and carries her off to the 
German Embassy, where she is held in durance vile until 
released by a raid headed by her lover! 

It would be a great mistake to take this grotesque episode, 
or, indeed, any part of the story, seriously. The book is best 
regarded as a piece of irresponsible high jinks. But we 
cannot refrain from expressing our regret that even in an 
extravaganza of this sort a German nobleman and officer 
should have been cast for the réle of villain, and the German 
Embassy selected as the scene for such a peculiarly obnoxious 
act of villainy. Again, it is decidedly unfortunate that at this 
particular juncture so much space should have been devoted 
to the complacent description of horse-play and “ ragging” in 
what purports to be a crack cavalry regiment. This is all the 
more remarkable when it is borne in mind that in his earlier 
books “The Intelligence Officer” has so frequently shown 
himself a stimulating and helpful critic of military matters. 
The novel-reader will find in his new volume pleasant com- 
panionship for an idle hour, but the keen British officer may 
justly complain that he has been wounded in the house of his 
friends. 





The Convert. By Elizabeth Robins. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)— 
This book is not a novel, but a tract with a purpose, that purpose 
being the advocacy of women’s suffrage. Such being the case, it 
is impossible for the reader to complain, as he otherwise would 
do, of the extreme monotony of having set before him accounts 
of successive meetings in which the speeches bear a strong family 
resemblance to each other. Miss Robins’s arguments in favour 
of women’s suffrage are emotional rather than intellectual, and 
she fails to give us what would have beon really interesting,—a 
wisely reasoned and logical piece of argument from the point of 
view of the woman suffragist. The book, as every one knows, has 
been preceded by a play on the same subject, but there are so 
many points of difference between the two that it is quite 
permissible to treat the novel as a new piece of work. Successful 
a3.a story it is not, and it may be doubted whother it makes any 
serious contribution to the literature of the struggle. To an 
accusation of fault of taste in allusions to certain facts alleged 
by one of the characters, Miss Robins would probably answer 
that as facts exist they should be spoken of. That, of course, 
is quite true if the book is to be considered as a piece of 
argument. In a book, however, purporting to be a work of 
fiction these faults of taste are blemishes which it is difficult to 
overlook. Tho novel is written with Miss Robins’s usual ease and 
fluency; but it must be acknowledged that the final sceno is 
eminently melodramatic. 


Her Convict. By M.E. Braddon. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)— 
“Miss Braddon” might have written this story forty years ago, 
save, it may be, for an occasional anachronism,—we did not think 
#0 much in those days, for instance, about prehistoric man. If it 
had appeared in succession to “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” no one would 
have noticed a change of manner or a falling off in power. The 
Whole has something of a melodramatic tone; this or that dotail 





may be open tocriticism. We cannot help thinking that Randolph 
Hammond’s villainy is of an improbable sort. Men do not begin 
a career of crime with anything so elaborate. This is a different 
kind of improbability from that which we may see in Vera Pen- 
royal’s first acquaintance with “her convict.” The maxim that 
no one becomes a great criminal or a very ingenious one all at 
once holds good in the region of romance as well as in real 
life. For the rest, we always welcome the activity of “Miss 
Braddon’s” indefatigable pen. 


ReapDaBLE Nove.s.—Three Speeds Forward. By Lloyd Osbourne, 
(Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d.)—A series of entertaining motoring 
adventures told by their heroine. The Given Proof. By Mrs. 
H. H. Penrose. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s.)—A story of England 
and Florida, ending with a painfully sensational lynching episode, 
——Eddy. By Riccardo Stephens. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 
6s.)—A very clever story of the “problem” kind, painful 
to read, but which, for all that, will be read.——The Inevitable 
Law. By F. E. Penny. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—Another 
“problem” story, for the law is the law of caste.——“ That 
Tittle ?” By Eyre Hussey. (Longmans and Co. 6s.)—A 
really delightful tale. Drusilla, the “little ,” is not one to 
be forgotten. A Briar Rose. By Sarah Tytler. (John Long. 
6s.)\—A well-written tale of modern life; the “briar rose” isa 
maiden of low degree.——A Nurse’s Legacy. By Lillias Hamilton, 
M.D. (John Murray. 6s.)—A very striking picture of a work- 
house infirmary a quarter of a century ago. It is a pity that Dr. 
Hamilton should belittle the work of the Barnardo Homes. 




















SOME BOOKS OF THRE WEEK. 
— 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not bees 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 





Mr. W. S. Lilly has collected in Many Mansions (Chapman and 
Hall, 12s. 6d. net) a number of articles and essays—‘ Studies in 
Ancient Religions and Modern Thought” is the sub-title—which 
have either before appeared in a volume now out of print, or have 
been contributed to the Quarterly and the Fortnightly Review. 
Some of these have been added to and revised. We must be 
content with quoting a highly interesting passage which Mr. Lilly 
takes from a paper by the Archbishop of Albi, and to which he 
expresses his own adherence:—“ Holy Scripture, so admirably 
divine from the point of view of religious inspiration, would be 
rather an obstacle to belief. It contains a number of facts, of 
stories humanly speaking impossible, contrary to experience, con- 
trary to the laws of nature, and more fitted to make us doubt the 
contents of the Bible than to establish its veracity. ..... They 
[such ‘facts’ as the Eden story] would even suffice to lead us to 
regard as legendary any profane book which should relate them. 
If we believe in the Bible, it is because we have antecedent faith. 
ery We do not believe in the Church because we believe 
in the Bible. No; we believe in the Bible because we believe in 
the Church.” This puts the case clearly enough. But Mr. Lilly 
improves on it. ‘A man might be a Catholic without the Bible.” 
The position has its inconveniences; but if it is accepted it 
puts the Abbé Loisy and all his following out of court. Why 
should a man trouble himself about a book which is really not 
essential to belief ? 


Criminals and Crime. By Sir Robert Anderson. (J. Nisbet and 
Co. 5s. net.) —Sir Robert Anderson has much to tell us that is worth 
hearing; the more he draws on his own experience the more 
instructive he is. Here is an example. Crime is shown to be 
decreasing in the community, but professional crime is increasing. 
A propos of this fact, he quotes with approval Major Griffiths’s 
dictum that our prison population consists of two classes,—“ those 
offenders who ought never to have been sent to prison at all, and 
those who ought never to have been released.” This has, of 
course, an epigrammatic exaggeration, but it points to a practical 
truth. Repress the criminal class with severity; use all possible 
reforming influences to prevent men and women becoming crimi- 
nals. As to practice, he endorses Sir James Stephen’s dictum 
that offences against property, when committed by a practically 
irreclaimable criminal, should be punished with death. It is idle 
to say that the death punishment does not deter. It does not 
deter in crimes of passion, but where crime is the outcome of plot 
and deliberation it does deter. The man who reflects is com- 
pelled to think of consequences. An important detail on which 
we get an emphatic opinion is the character of our detention 
cells. They are not fit for anything, says Sir Robert, but punish- 
ment. There is so much good sense in the book that we aro 
specially sorry to see what seems idle talk about Tariff Reform. If 
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we abolish drinking, then we must come to Tariff Reform, or the 
country will be bankrupt. It is quite impossible to say what we 
could or could not do if the “drink-bill” were to cease. When, 
however, we are told that it is more reasonable to tax watches and 
boots than to tax tea and coffee we rebel. But after we have 
read that the system called Free-trade in England is an imposture 
and a sham, we are not surprised. 


The Life of Tom Morris. By W. W. Tulloch, D.D. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 102, 6d. net.) —It is just possible—so unfathomable are the 
depths of human ignorance—that some one may ask: Who is 
Tom Morris? Let such a one know that Tom Morris is the father 
of modern golfing. He was born in 1821, and, thanks in part at 
least to the one of all games which suits all ages, is still to the 
fore. “I have played gowf”—observe the true pronunciation, 
which, however, it would be presumptuous in a Southron to use 
—“ close on eighty years,” the veteran says of himself. He goes 
on: “I began on the links doon there as soon as I could handle 
a club, and I have been doing little else ever since.” And, one 
might say, he could hardly have been better employed. Nogame 
can flourish—and a world without games would be a very poor 
affair—except there are some who devote themselves to it. And 
if this devotion is thorough, single-minded, not spoilt by any 
meanness or self-seeking, it is justified. It satisfies the test 
which, after all, must be applied to every life,—the common good. 
Here is a Doctor of Divinity, optimo patre filius optimus, writing 
his Life, and proud to do it. The book itself is, it may be said, 
not for every one; but then this is so because, and only because, 
every one is not a golfer. The history of Tom Morris is the 
history of modern golf. One of the epochs of this history is the 
substitution of the gutta-percha ball for the old “feathery,” a 
hatful of feathers compressed into a pocket of bull’s-hide, cured 
with alum; and this change was a turning-point for Tom Morris 
himself, He was employed in the workshop of Allan Robertson, 
the champion of an earlier time. They had a difference about 
the new invention—Robertson was staunchly conservative—and 
the younger man set up for himself. The private making of balls 
has, we suppose, now gone the way of handloom weaving—they 
are manufactured by the thousand in factories—but the golf club 
is still “hand-made.” This and many other kindred subjects, 
matches of all kinds, bygone heroes—among them “ Young 
Tom,” the Marcellus of the St. Andrews links—may be found in 
this volume. The two names which it bears, of subject and of 
writer, will commend it sufficiently. 


Church Book of St. Mary the Virgin, Tenby. By Edward Laws 
and Emily Hewlett Edwards. (John Leach, Tenby. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
We would gladly give more space than circumstances permit to 
an estimate of this very deserving book. The parish church of 
Tenby is one of the finest in Wales, we might say in Great 
Britain, and it has received an adequate treatment in this 
handsome volume. The authors begin with a “Chronicle of 
Events” extending from 1090, when the church was “re-dedicated, 
if not rebuilt,” by Arnulph de Montgomery, down to 1905. The 
church has gone through the usual course of prosperity, neglect, 
and injudicious restoration. In 1849 we find the entry: “ Church 
whitewashed outside.” In 1866 restoration was begun, and, 
among other things, “every window, except the three west 
windows over the gulleries, was renewed.” Mr. Laws is very 
energetic in his pronouncement on this subject, though there is 
probably another side, One thing seems tolerably certain,— 
that the Corporation behaved very badly in the period 
1725-1833. They had possession of the church property, 
and repudiated responsibility for repairs. The property 
they were compelled to disgorge in 1833 by the Royal Charity 
Commission of that year. Going back to the fifteenth century, 
we find an important fact relating to the great “condition 
of the religious houses” question. Cardinal Morton visited 
the nunnery of do la Pré, and found that it was nothing better 
than alupanar. No notice was taken, and the scandal continued 
till 1528, when, at the instance of Wolsey, Pope Clement VII. 
summarily suppressed it. Next comes a chapter on “ Memorials 
of the Dead,” with photographs of the principal monuments; 
after this an account of the fabric, followed by a description of 
the “Environment,” a description of the “Furniture and 
Appurtenances,” and some extracts from the churchwardens’ 
accounts, with a list of the clergy. 


The Life of Alexander Severus. By R. V. Nind Hopkins. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 4s.)—This is the fourteenth in the series 
of “ Cambridge Historical Essays.” It obtained the Prince Consort 
Prize in 1906, and is a happy example of the good work which 
these foundations have for some years past been the means 





of calling forth. The subject, though taken from one of the mo 

dreary periods of human history, the third century in the Ree 
Empire, is not lacking in interest. The personality of Aletande 
Severus is remarkable. Coming to the throne at the f 
thirteen, and assassinated while he was some years ans 7. 
thirty, he contrived at least to make for himself a reputation te 
sagacity and right-mindedness. It can scarcely be said to de m1 
from his reputation when it is conceded that he was not aks 
his position. It may be doubted whether any man could hay. 
been found at that time who was equal. One or two ponsihle 
names occur to us, but it is probable that if the bearers 
of these names had been put in his place they would 
but have deserved the cynical praise of omnium consensy 
capaz imperit nisi imperasset. Alexander did his best to bring 
into being a power which should counterbalance the domination 
of the Army, to make the Senate a real force in the State some- 
thing like that majestic body which some four centuries before 
had so captivated the envoys of Judas Maccabaeus, But the 
materials were wanting. In the extraordinary scene which Mr 
Hopkins has described for us, the first appearance of Alexander 
in the Temple of Concord, the boy shows to much more 
advantage than the servile crowd of Senators who sought to over. 
whelm him with their flatteries. The age wanted a Napoleon, a 
man who could lead the Army to victory after victory, and having 
thus attached it firmly to himself, turn his attention to civig 
reform. Alexander seems to have begun at the wrong end, and 
one of the causes of his fall was the suspicion that he faltered 
in the presence of the enemy. Not the least interesting portion 
of the book is the portraiture of the three remarkable women who 
played so important a part in the history of the time,—Julia, the 
wife of Septimius Severus; Marsa, the grandmother of Alexander 
(and of the madman Elagabalus) ; and Mammaea, his mother, 


England and Germany. By Austin Harrison. (Macmillan and 
Co. 23.6d.net.)—This volume is a republication of letters which 
first appeared in the Observer. “Since they were written,” says 
the author in his preface, “a calm has fallen upon Europe; the 
relations between England, Germany, and Franco have sensibly 
improved.” That we are all glad to see; but it does not remove 
the necessity for watchfulness. That there has been a complete 
change in the German temper within the last fifty years no one 
can doubt. Who in the “ fifties” could ! av» imagined it possible 
that in a country where anti-English feeling simply did not exist 
there should come a time when a dispassionate observer would 
conclude that war between the two countries was, whether desired 
or not, inevitable? There are, of course, many disclaimers. So far 
as these come from the Press they may be set aside. On foreign 
affairs the German Press has, as a whole, no independent opinion. 
The subject is too large to be treated here; we can but commend 
Mr. Harrison’s volume to the careful attention of our readers. 


The Wrong Boz. By R. L. Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne, 
(Longmans and Co. 2s.)—It is impossible to have enough re- 
prints of that masterpiece of farcical imbroglio, The Wrong Boz. 
Enthusiasts who indulge themselves in the constant study which 
the book so thoroughly deserves will be grateful to Messrs. 
Longmans and Co. for providing them with a copy of the classic 
in small size and good print which can be slipped into the 
pocket. 


The Economics of the Household. By Louise Croighton. (Long- 
mans and Co. Is, 4d.)—The six lecttites which make up this 
book were given to the London County Council’s teachers of 
domestic economy. The lecturer sought to put before her 
audience the general aspect of the subject which they had to 
teach, to make them understand the practical problems which the 
wife and mother in the artisan and labouring class has to grapple 
with. Mrs. Creighton does not shrink from using plain speech. 
Whatever the virtues of the labourimg man and woman, they 
are more improvident, wasteful, and ignorant than the French, 
the German, or the Italian. “In many houses,” says Mrs. 
Creighton, “there is seldom anything like a regular meal.” In 
others there is the evening meal which the children share with 
the father; they are given pence to satisfy their hunger in the 
day, and, of course, often spend them on sweets. Hence the cry 
for school-meals,—a remedy which would but make the disease 
worse. A most useful book this, which others besides teachers 
might study with much profit. 


The Building of a Book. Edited by Frederick H. Hitchcock. 
(T. Werner Laurie. 6s. net.)—Here we have between thirty and 
forty articles, all written by persons possessing special knowledge 
on the various subjects which they handle, describing how a book 
comes into being. About authorship little is said. Mr. Cable 
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writes a few pages about “The Author,” but even these deal 
chiefly with the mechanical part of book production. After the 
author come the literary agent and the literary adviser. Roughly 
speaking, the former represents the writer, the latter the pub- 
lisher. The agent, however, if he undertakes his work in the 
right spirit, ought to be the publisher's good friend. Any one 
who could earn the reputation of never introducing to notice a 
book that was not worth something would do a great business. 
Practically the temptation is not the recommending of a bad 
book—that would soon bring the man’s occupation to an end— 
but the representing of a doubtful book as if it were certainly on 
the right side of the line. After these come twenty-four papers on 
the various mechanical processes which go to the “ building of a 
book.” The type, the composing (whether done by hand, the 
linotype or the monotype machine), the paper, the ink, the 
working of the press, the illustrations, and the binding, as regards 
both design and material, are successively treated. Among these 
subjects is “ proof-reading,” an operation which is anything but 
mechanical. It is impossible to estimate the benefit which a 
writer receives from a good proof-reader. After the mechanical 
part of the subject comes the important matter of the sale,—the 
protection given by copyright, advertising, canvassing for orders, 
the wholesale and retail sale, &c. Among these we find “ Review- 
ing and Criticising,” written by Mr. W. Littlefield, who draws 
between the American critic and his European rival a comparison 
not a little unfavourable to the former. 


The Washbourne Family. By James Davenport, M.A. (Methuen 
and Co, 2ls. net.)\—The Washbournes were a Worcestershire 
family settled fora long time at Little or Knight’s Washbourne, 
near the Gloucestershire border of the county. The earliest repre- 
sentative of whom we have definite knowledge is Sir Roger, whose 
name occurs in an Inquisition of 1259 and a Lay Subsidy Roll 
of 1280. His son John (died before 1319) was a Knight of the 
shire in 1312: it is needless to follow the succession, which, 
indeed, is somewhat complicated. In 1615 a John Washbourne 
was buried at Winchester, and his altar-tomb is still to be seen in 
that church. In 1743 Ernle Washbourne died unmarried and was 
buried at Pytchley. He was the last of the male line, but the 
family is still represented on the distaff side. This is a volume 
of great interest to the genealogist. With this may be men- 
tioned, though it relates to the legal side of county history, The 
Wapentake of Wirral, by Ronald Stewart-Brown (H. Young and 
Sons, Liverpool, 10s. 6d.net). It would not be easy to find a more 
curious instance of survival. This private Court of Justice 
existed down to the year 1853. The unfortunate Hundred of 
Wirral (in Cheshire) was subjected to the extortions of a private 
individual from whose decisions there was no appeal. In 1829 the 
official of the time, one John Williams, was found guilty of 
forgery and transported for life. He had, however, previously 
transferred his office to his father, Samuel Williams. (It was a 
strange complication that he had the right of succession to the 
property of a convicted felon.) Samuel Williams held the office 
for twenty-four years. After his death it went to one J. H. 
Moreton, who made a handsome profit by the right mentioned 
above. The Court has now fallen into abeyance, but it seems not 
to have been formally abolished. 





In the “ Royal Library : Historical Series” (A. L. Humphreys, 
12s. net) we have received Cleopatra, by Désiré de Bernath.—— 
In the “ Indian Texts Series ” (John Murray, 12s. 6d. net), the third 
volume of Storia do Mogor,. 1653-1708, by Niccolao Manucci, 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by William Irvine. 





Heraldry asan Art. By G. W. Eve. (B.T. Batsford. 12s. 6d. 
net.)\—*The intention of this bcok,” says the author in his 
preface, “is to assist the workers in the many arts that are con- 
cerned with heraldry.” The heraldic principles and rules are set 
forth; its history is summarised—it has had its flourishing 
periods, times of decadence, and revivals—details of form, &o., in 
the depicting of various items are given. So we come to a 
specially instructive chapter, “Methods and Materials.” The 
book is of too technical a kind to be fully examined here, but its 
utility is sufficiently obvious. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. publish, in conjunction with E. W. 
Savory, Bristol, Auld Acquaintance: a Book for Friends and 
Remembrances (10s. 6d. net), and Sporting Days: a Book for Visitors 
and House Parties (21s. net), both Arranged by J. Harry Savory. 
The first has some pretty and some comic pictures, beautiful faces, 
landscapes, animal caricatures; of the second much the same may 
be said, except that the comic element is more pronounced. We 
must own that we cannot discern much arrangement. 








—* 


The Royal Family by Pen and Camera. By Sarah A. Tooley. 
(Cassell and Co. 12s, net.)—Miss Tooley divides her photo- 
graphic illustrations into chapters chronologically. Chap. 1 
takes in the years 1865-68, chap. 2 1870-72, and so forth, till 
we reach chap. 8, 1903-7. (There are from time to time in the 
earlier period certain gaps ; 1869, and 1884-85, are not represented.) 
It is not difficult to see an improvement in the quality of the 
photographs. Some of the earlier pictures are anything but 
pleasing. The groups, however, and the processions, &c., are 
better than the portraits. Each plate is accompanied by an 
appropriate description giving various explanatory details. Alto- 
gether, we have a most interesting volume. What would we not 
give to have such a record of bygone times and persons! 
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line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words 

Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
‘Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15e. an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms : net. 





Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
Half- 
Incinding postage to any part of the Unitea T&T Yearly, Quarterly. 
DED nkneducton=stcegsnmeetudewssases GO © OosscO GS Bose 8: § 
Including postage to any ef the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. ...... eaeseececacconsecgscecesn BEE Georch RR 8.2.28 8 § 








LIBERTY AND CO. PANELLING 


FURNITURE Regent St., London PAINTING 
in Tudor PAPERING 


JACOBEAN Stained to square and 
GEORGIAN any tone 18* Po. txea eA ars 


DETAIL 
Queen Anne Styles ESTIMATES OF 
DESIGNS FREE Book ef Designs Free CosTs FREE 


SOLID OAK PANELLING 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 








INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,009, Claims paid, £5,000,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, 

Public Schools, and other approved SOCIETY. 

Educational Institutions. ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Assurances at very low premiums Average Bonus| Over £2 2s. per 

for the first Five Years under the for 80 years/ cent, per annum. 

Society’s advantageous convertible 


Term Scheme. For particulars app} 
to the Sucnetany. PP'’Y 95 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL Established 1806 


APPROACHING DIVISION 


PROVIDENT OF PROFITS. 


All persons now assuring under ‘‘ With Profit” 
tables will share in the Division as at 20th 


ber. 
INSTITUTION = qnacucaninin _STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


HAMPTON S 


Illustrated Booklet, W 210, shows that 

their New Depositories at Battersea 

Park afford, at the most eompetitive 

rates in London, Ideal Conditions 
for the 


WAREHOUSING 


of every description of Household 

and Personal Effects, together with 

numerous valuable advantages that are 

not provided in any other Depository 
in Great Britain. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, S.W. 














ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orricz: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON EC 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000, 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.Vv.0, 
The — —— Company extend to the following, 


b 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE, 


Workmen’s Compen m (includi ; 
Domestic, Aguswtan « ~ 3 Eatnte Gentes — Assistants, 

Personal Accident and Disease. 

Third Party Risks. 

Burglary and Theft. 

Fidelity Guarantce. 

Annuities. 

Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies. 


ae terms 7 conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 


among other 


The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, or 
the Purchase of, Reversions and Life Interests. 
d Pr 1 Forms may be had on application to any of the 


Pre Pp t an 
Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


—. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF 
ASSURANCE. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LOW EXPENSES, 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 3 Lomsarp Srreet, E.C. WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W, 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 











HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 





A BARGAIN.—The excellent and extensive SCHOOL 

PREMISES, with accommodation for 250 Boarders, known as BLAIR 
LODGE, Polmont Station, Stirlingshire, midway between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, can be purchased upon exceptionally favourable terms. Suitable for 
large School, Charitable Institution, or Hydropathic Establishment. Private 
house, large sanatorium, and large covered gymnasium, swimming bath, 
private chapel, workshops, engine-rooms, dynamos, stabling. Standing in 
grounds of 30 acres, with a considerable and valuable frontage. Large pro- 
ortion of purchase-money on mortgage.—For further details apply to Messrs. 
ABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. No charge 


to p’ 


TUDIO in KENSINGTON, 20 ft. by 17ft. Gin. and 1 
i’ ROOM. Top N. light. Rent £40 per annum and rates and taxes. 
Ground floor.—CHESTERTON and SONS, 116 Kensington High Street, W, 
STUDIO in KENSINGTON, 25ft. square. Waiting-room; good entrance, 
Rent 65 guineas per annum including rates and taxes.—CHESTERTON and 
SONS (as above). 


WREEHOLD GROUND-RENT of £50 p.a, amply 

secured upon a Block of Residential Flats, price 25 ae Also 
SEVERAL OTHER PARCELS (large and small) FOR SALE.—Apply to 
CHESTERTON and SONS, 116 Kensington High Street, W.; and at Sloane 
Street and Cheapside, 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


X7ANTED, a RECTOR for ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, 
; DARJEELING, INDIA. Salary Rs.700 (£46 13s. 4d.) a month, with 
a house. The School is situated in the hills, and is a ene ye! School for 
European boys, conducted on the lines of the smaller English Public School, 
No candidate will be accepted who is not a Graduate, preferably of one of the 
older Universities, and a Communicant of the Church of Engiand. Experience 
as a Master in a Public School, Grammar School, or good Seeondary School is 
essential, The appointment is open to laymen, but, other things being equal, 
the preference will be given to a Clergyman.—Ap lications to be submit 

within a fortnight to the Rev. H. O. MOORE, 9 Park Street, Windsor, who 
will supply any further information required. 





OUTH WESTERN POLYTECHNIG, 
MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA, 8.W., 
HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS. 

The Governing Body invite applications for the position of Head of the 
Department of Physics. Commencing sulary, £250 per aunux. se 

The selected candidate may be required to take up the duties @ 
January, 1908, 

Forms of application (which must be returned by 30th November), together 
with Memorandum of Duties, may be obtained on sending a stamped 
addressed envelope to the SECRETARY. 


ERCHANT VENTURERS’ TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL.—COLLEGE MARSHAL AND INSTRUCTOR FO8 
PHYSICAL EXERCISES REQUIRED in January. Commencing 








DEPOSITORIES: Queen’s Road, Battersea Park, S.W. 


¥. 
£110.—Particulars obtainable from the REGISTRAB by sending a 5 


addressed foolscap envelope, 
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.—— 
OoUNTY OF LONDON. 


C N COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
The LONDON COUNSSISTANT-MISTRESS for Junior Form Work, 
ater teaching General Subjects, at the Paddington Technical 
Ree, Seco! School . 
Ingtita poo ver «Ae to the post will commence at £120a year, and rise by 
The salary Wnts of £10 to a maximum of £220 a year. 
oe smeneii salary higher than the minizhum stated above will be allowed 
‘ dcommenerai applicant has had satisfactory experience. J 
eee io tions should be made on Form T.S. 56, to be obtained, together with 
Oras of the appointment, from the Clerk of the Council, London 
are ancil Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
be returned not later than 11 a.m. on =» 9th December, 1907, 
a by copies of three testimonials of recent date. : 
wraoridates applying through the — for the form of application should 
-" and ad envelope. ? 
eo her directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
tog enployreiara of Appointments in the Council’s service are published in 
loins County Council Gazette, which can be obtained from the Council's 
Oe ener Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, West- 
Povcter. &.W., price, 1 ed postage, 1d. an issue, or for the year a 
poosid subscription of G. L. GOMME, 
" Clerk a the London County Council. 
jon Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
Bancation ‘19th November, 1907. 
%O.83 @ O 8. 


YNOoUNTY OF 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
uader-mentioned posts :— 

Two ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES at the S denham Secondary School to 
teach Geogrsphy, Arithmetic, English for Junior Classes, and Games. 

The salaries attaching to the posts will commence at £120 a year, and rise 
by annual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to £220 a year. 

‘A commencing salary higher than the minimum stated above will be allowed 
if the candidates appointed have had satisfactory experience. 

Applications should be made on Form T.S. 56, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the Council, L.C.C. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be 
returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 9th December, 1907, accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date, et 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. ; - - 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment, : p ee \ , 

Full particulars of Appointments in the Council’s service are published 
in the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained from the 
Council's publishers, Mesars, P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, 
Westminster, S.W., price, including postage, 1}d. an issue, or for the year a 


d subscription of 6s. 
— G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
20th November, 1907. 


C= COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The WEST RIDING EDUCATION COMMITTEE will REQUIRE in 
January, 1908, the services of :— 
ONE ASSISTANT-MISTRESS at the Knottingley Secondary School to 
teach French and History; some knowledge of the teaching of 
Needlework will be an advantage. Commencing salary, £100 per 








annum. 

ONE ASSISTANT-MISTRESS at the Normanton Secondary School to 
teach English Language and Literature, and History. Commencing 
salary, £100 per annum. 

Applications for these posts must be made on Forms to be obtained from the 
Education Department (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, where 
they must be returned not later than 9 a.m., Monday, 2nd December, 1907. 
Copies of not more than three recent testimonials must be sent with the 
application, 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


IDDLESEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TOTTENHAM COUNTY SCHOOL. 
(Secondary School for Boys and Girls.) 
The GOVERNORS of the above institution INVITE APPLICATIONS for 
the post of ASSISTANT-MASTER, to commence duties in January next. 
Aetente must be good disciplinarians, and must be specially qualified to 
teach Latin and English subjects. 
Salary in accordance with the County scale, to commence at £150 a year. 
Applications, which must be received not later than twelve noon on 
Monday, December 9th, 1907, are to be made on forms to be obtained from 
J. W. TOMLINSON, Secretary. 
The Polytechnic, South Tottenham. 


UXIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE. 
DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


, AMATHEMATICAL LECTURER (WOMAN) will shortly be REQUIRED 
inthe above Department. Salary £175. Applications must be received not 
later than Saturday, December 7th, 1907. 

Tie may be obtained from the WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New 


ANTED, ASSISTANT-MASTER, TITCHFIELD 
SECONDARY SCHOOL, PORT ANTONIO, JAMAICA, Duties 
commence January 24th, 1908, but applications will also be received from 
those who cannot arrive until after that date. 
Subjects :—Latin, French, Mathematics, and Elementary Science, and the 
usual School Subjects. Bookkeeping and Shorthand desirable. 
Salary, £150 per annum, with quarters (without board). 
Applications, with copies of Testimonials (and telegraphic address), to be 
= to the SECRETARY of the Jamaica Schools Commission, Kingston, 
amaica, by the 7th December. 


Acablegram will be sent to the snecessful candidate. 


[[7Tom a] ~ 
Assist ANT-MISTRESS (RESIDENT) REQUIRED 
<a at the City of London Freemen’s Orphan School, Brixton; between 20 
x years of age; capable of teaching Drawing, as well as English subjects 
ond usic, to junior pupils. Salary £40 a year, with board, residence, washing, 
TOWM sa attendance.—Forms of application, &., may be ebtained of the 
age Guildhall, London, E.C., by sending stamped addressed 

















I ENDAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


SECONDABY SCHOOL No. 5,170. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School having become VACANT by the 

oy of the Rev. H. Gray, M.A., the Governors invite Applications for 
e post. 

Candidates must be Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom 

or the British Possessions and Registered Teachers, Column B. 

Income about £360, with Head-Master’s Mouse, providing accommodation 

for 30 Boarders, but there are possibilities of increase in the stipend. 

The Buildings are modern, and consist of a large School, five Classrooms, 

Library, Art Room, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 

The number of Scholars now in the School is 92, 

‘che new Head-Master will be required to enter on his duties at the end of 

the present term. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom all 

applications, marked “Grammar School,” must be sent before the 29th 


instant. 
BR. H. GREENWOOD, Solicitor, 
12th November, 1907. Kendal. 


K NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 

Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Three years’ course : 
personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E.; position after expiration of time 
assured.—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


ACANCY for ONE PUPIL on an Estate on bordera 

of Surrey and Sussex, 600 ft. above sea level, where a comprehensive 
knowledge of Estate Management may be gained. Farming, inclading 
special instruction in Poultry, Architecture, Surveying, Timber and Under- 
woods, Roadmaking, &c., &c. Terms, 150 guineas a year. To live in owner's 
house. Only a gentleman's son would be taken.—Apply “ALPHA,” c/o 
Hooper and Batty, 15 Walbrook, E.C. 














LECTURES, &c. 
RITISH CONSTITUTION ASSOCIATION. 


To Urnotp Persona Liserty anp Persowat ResponstBgirry. 


President: Rt. Hon. LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, K.T. 
Past President: LORD HUGH CECIL. 


B.C.A, LECTURES, followed by discussion, 

At the WHITEHALL ROOMS on MONDAY EVENINGS, at Eight o'clock, 
From October 14th to December 16th, 1907. 

Nov. 25th.—‘‘ The Case for Socialism.” By Mr. Cuirronp Suarr (repre- 

senting the Fabian Society), Rev. P. S.G. Prorgxt, M.A., in the Chair. 


Tickets for the above Lectures may be obtained from the Secretaries of the 
Association, at the Office, 23 Charing Cross. 


ARE CHINESE PORCELAIN.—A Oollection of 
Unique Specimens of MING and EARLY KANG-HE Examples 
ON VIEW at GORER and SON'S GALLERIES, 
170 NEW BOND STREET, W., 
DAILY 10 till 6, SATURDAY 1) till 5. 
Admission by presentation of Visiting-Card. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &€ 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton Comene, Cambridge ; Medimval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
OLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris Salles holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only, 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILIIS, Hon, Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington. | ae OO Geen oe ke ae at 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATOHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical & Theoretical 
training. FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM OF FORCING, taught by French 
man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving. Principals: LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS. F.R.ES. Ist cl. certificates. See Prospectus, 








T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 

MENHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development, 

Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 

house, Cambr'dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others, 

7 PAUL'S GIRBRLSB’ SCHOO L— 

The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will 

be held at the Schvol on December llth, 12th, and 13th, These Scholarships 

exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition Fees.—Particulars may be 
obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


H IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
AUTUMN TERM from SEPTEMBER 23rd to DECEMBER 20th. 




















E PROFESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Vicane UJTERATURE at a HINDU (not Missionary) COLLEGE is 
» Salary Rs.350, rising to Rs.450 a month; non-resident. Free 


WISHES to RECOMMEND a 


BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 


ANON WILSON ee 





Passage, Testimonials and statement of age degree, &., must accompan 
‘2quiries.—Apply to Professor LEWIS, Cambridge. P P 





Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BoYco and Mixs TARVER, 
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T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Educat on d lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 
. Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
P tus on licati 


is PP 














CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CG BB WELL HALL OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lect in Educati 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma. Special arrangements made for Students to attend the 
School of Geography. 

Exhibitions and Scholarships awarded in December and July. 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.RB.G.S. (late Director Live 1 yy Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, AJ] brauches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Feucing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
mir yg Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
wi Diplomas, awarded to ful student Schools and Colleges 
aT with qualified teachers, 

ZALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction iu Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing ns can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References mitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H, J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, OFFERS an EFFICIENT TRAINING. 
EDUCATED WOMEN here find an attractive vocation. Gymnastics (Ling’s 
System), R dial Mo ts, Massage, Anatomy, Hygiene, Asthetic Move- 
ments, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games, &c. Send for Prospectus. 


YHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical bingo Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachere. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate agg and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


PPROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 


























TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French 3 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 

Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough] 
ood education, Special attention to development of character.—Princi 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certificate (Registered), 
Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD’S, SUR- 
CITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, November 7th. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E,. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.) The comforts 
ofa refined home. Thorough Education on the priaciple of a sound mind in 
a sound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired, 
Vrench and German a Speciality. Large grounds; hich and healthy position. 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—-BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Chmate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings, Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists, Terms moderate. 


URREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of ce 
olf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 


M\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing elimate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 


Mistresses. HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Stat of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 
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rom India and the Colonies, and special arrangemen 

care of such children during the holida: The Behool sae 
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Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care te 0% 

combine thorough moder eduestion with w healthy outiosr AD anatase 
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Sst Katharines ve, St Andrews. ad —_—— ee 

S7; HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of lee a Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Gi 

College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of sor 

English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attenti 

given dw , nomen ie — Painting. High and healthy siteation 

near the wns. Tennis rogue’ wns, Cricket Field, 

Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies,’ ™! 97 ™aasiom, 

Crm SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK: 
SHIRE.—Principails: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 

BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


ST. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, 
HERTFORDSHIRE, 





An EXAMINATION for a SCHOLARSHIP of £00 per annum, another 
of £40 per annum, and others of lesser amounts, will be held early in 
December. 

For particulars apply to the Head-Master, Rev. CECIL GRANT, M.A., at 
the School. One of these may, at the discretion of the Head-Master 
be awarded as a Choral Scholarship. . 





ee 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
nena apply to the Head-Master, LIT’TLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 


OUTHLEA, MALVERN.—Mr. H. E. WOOD, B.A. 
(Winchester and New College, Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (7-14) for 

the Public Schools and Osborne, Healthy air, over 300ft. above sea-level, 
Drainage certified. Cricket-field attached to house, gymnasium, fives-courts, 
carpenter's shop.— Prospectus on application. 


HEP PON COURT (late of Hampstead), 


Mr, STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, iu bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the Iast ten years, 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 

‘j Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 

sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 

Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 

SCHOOL, 


ERKHAMSTED 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School Honse, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, January 16th, 1908, 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, MLA, Cantab. 


7 ELSTED 8S CH OO lL. 


AN EXAMINATION for SIX HOUSE EXHIBITIONS (£20 per annum) 
will begin on December 4th.—Particulars from the BUBSAR, Felsted School, 
Essex. 

UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages @ 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire. 
Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 
Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level im 
beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the School om 
DECEMBER 3rd and 4th.—For particulars of admission on the Foundation, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 

ONMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—SCHOLAR- 

SHIP EXAMINATION, December 3rd-5th. Nine Foundation Scholar 

ships, giving free tuition and £20 towards boarding fees (£50 to £40); sy 

Monmouth egy bed Day-boys (£10 and free tuition) ; and some Head- 
Master’s Exhibitions ( 





























to £15), open to sons of clergymen and officers. Four 
Leaving Exhibitions annually, £60 to £30.—Apply. HeaD-MastEr, School House 





Gyeaees SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gywoasiuw, tennis-courts, field for games, 





NALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. ew and commodious premises overlooking the open 8% 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas,—All particulars from 
A, NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A. Head-Master, 
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OOTHAM SCHOOL YORK. 
B (Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 
Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1906 and 1907. 
- ‘feature for post- Matriculation Students isa CITIZENSHIP COURSE, 
~~ Economics and Modern History with special reference to existing 
iettical Institutions and Social Problems. 
The School continues to hold a strong position in Leisure-hour work :— 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry, Xc 
For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
« whe HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 
“Mieod-Master ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Distinction in the 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 
AUNDLE SCHOOL. 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
DECEMBER 10th and llth, when Scholarships of £70, £4, and £30 
ber be offered.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
TASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 
Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
yan & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, fives-court, swimming-bath, &. Exhibitions 
for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Pod ate Be. bs 
NG’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
> 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 
ou DECEMBER 4th to 6th, for Classics, Maths., and Moderu Subjects, 
Cissses for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, ec., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained ou Farm of 1,.000acres for Home or Colouies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys, : 
INDHEAD (near).— Mr. R. E. LEACH (M.A. Cantab.), 
late Head-Master of Appleby School, PREPARES PUPILS for the 
Holiday Pupils received.—Glen 








Army, University, and other Examinations. 
Cottage, Grayshott, Hants, a 
NCHOLARSHIPS (£50) FOR LITTLE BOYS 
(Aged Ten Years and Under). 
A SCHOLARSHIP for promise of ALL-ROUND EFFICIENCY (tenable 
three to four vears) will be warded on March Ist and July Ist next, at 
THE RED HOUSE, MARSTON MOOR, YORK, 


FOREIGN. 
NIALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 


LADY RECELVES GIRLS of Sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
pear Dieppe. Conversational Freuch rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Piayoforte, Siuging, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
VUlasses, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical Freuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressinaking. 

rly to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 











Direct service twice daily with England.—Ap 

ARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor LALOT RECEIVES a 

FEW PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant home in Paris, 

and to learn the French language.—Address, 61 Rue de Vaugirard, close to 

the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 

IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham aud Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

JARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR’ GIRLS. 

Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors. Lectures ou Art. Beautiful house standing 
ina large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 
gymnasium, Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 
Highest references.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. 














| ‘y= CH PROTESTANT GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Small 

number of Pupils. Happy Home Life. University Professors, French 
Language and Literature, with German, Music, Painting, Dancing, Needlework, 
&ec. Beautiful garden and playground. Sanitary srrangements excellent. 
References given and reqnired. NEW TERM JANUARY 10th.—Mme. 
MacCOLL-MARCHAL, La Feuillce, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


| IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 

FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others. 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for ages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. ‘Terms very 
moder Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


} IVIERA.—Captain and Mrs. LUCAS RECEIVE a 

FEW PAYING GUESTS in their well-appointed private residence, 
Villa Valentina, Bordighera, Italy. South aspect. ‘lerms, strictly inclusive. 
Private suite if desired.— Particulars, photographs of house, on application 


(5° MANY.—Highly recommended EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for YOUNG LADIES. First-rate Visiting Professors. Best 
advantages for LANGUAGES and MUSIC. Finishing Lessons in all Subjects. 
Individual care. Very healthy situation.—For Prospectus apply Miss 
PINCHES, Téchterheim, 5 Bambergerstrasse, Berlin, W. 
ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS,2 DerMmo.pstr., 
RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity toacquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
Frenc h, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given andl desired. 


GENTLEMAN whose Son is being educated at Diissel- 
dorf wishes to highly RECOMMEND the fomily of a MILITARY 
CHAPLAIN, who has a VACANCY for ONE or TWO SONS of GENTLEMEN 
desirous of finishing their education, and acquiring the German language, 
Has had several Euglish boys under his care. Pleasant howe life, every 
attention to health, &c., and excellent food.—Refer to Mr. C. E. GUNTHER, 
4 LioydstA venue, London, E.« 
\ N ENGLISH LADY, married to a well-known French 
artist, and living in a beautifully situated villa near MENTONE, would 
TAKE ina LADY BOARDER for winter mouths, Suitable for young lady 
wishing to study French or painting.—For particulars apply to Mrs, 
1, W 

























CHARLES ELTON, 5 Rutland House, Marloes Road, W. ; 
N ENGLISH LADY, married to a well-known French 
4 artist, and residing in a beautifully situated villa near MENTONE, 
would TAKE a LADY BOARDER for the winter months; suitable for a 
young lady wishing to study French or painting.—Apply, Mme. 8. B., 
ox 21%, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
EFINED GERMAN BOARDING-SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, beautifully situated near Rhine. 


HAMP-SOLEIL above LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND 
HYGIENIC COUNTRY HOME FOR CHILDREN (6 to 14). 


Magnificent situation. Extensive grounds. Private dairy. Hydrotherapy. 
Gymnasium, Every comfort and care combined with a constant medical 
supervision. Especially suitable for delicate or Colonial childrex.—For 
Prospectus apply to Doctor ED. CERESOLE. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
OROOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


BOYS and GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowlelge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge). Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and askdipapdbenmeantell establishments. Vhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, aud give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strest, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


Ropu caTion. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate iuformation relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppivgham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should obtain a copy of 
“A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, aud Educational Homes,” 
containing full particulars (number of pupils, fees, &c.) of over 1,000 
establishments in Great Britain and on the Continent. Price Sixpence, 
post-free from the publishers, 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Educationaj Agents, 
6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
e (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Associatiou.)—Adiiress : 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 
Hours for Interviews: 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m.,2 to 5 p.m. ; Saturdays until 3 p.m. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors forall Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should .be sent to the 
Manager, lB. J. REE VOR, M.A,,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C 


ff INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECELVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
urticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 

22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C., ‘Telegraphic Address, 


“'Triferm, London.” ‘Telephone No, 1334 (Gerrard), 





A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
es Hotel comfort, with Hydro advautages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. 
| ANGLEY HOUSE, 

4 BOARD and RESIDEN( 


DAWLISH, SS. DEVON.— 
2 for LADIE Sammer and Winter resort. 
Beautiful country. Sea and m 1 sponsible charge taken of the 
younger guests. Through express trains from Paddington, Midlands, and 
the North.—Full Prospectus from the PROPRIETOR. 
K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
‘4 Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and e puipp “1 for the treatment of Gentlemen sufferi ¥ trom Epil psy. 
Experienced Medical aul Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawa Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchanye Street East, Liverpool. 
\PILEPSY.—A limited number of BOYS RECEIVED 
4 in pleasant country home. Special attention to diet and physical 
culture. Resident Tutor. Individual attention to difficult cases. Grounds 
over 100 acres.—Address “‘ K.,’" Watergate House, Adelphi, W.C. 
— NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
: Ww. 


PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON 












Terms—From 30s. to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, lv 
Pembridge Square, London, W. 

: YPEWRITING in all branches. Careful work 
guaranteed. Per thousand words, from ls. 1d.—Address, Box 212, 


The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


mertneaewmRittins ¢ W ANTE D. 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, No manifoldin, 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lioyd Square, London, W.C, 


| oct AND HAT RIBBONS, 
For SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, CLUBS, &c., 
in large or small quantities. 
Samples and Sketches free of charge from the Manufacturers, 
J. and J. CASH, Ltd., Coventry. 
{AMILY RECORDS, PEDIGREES, 
Memoirs, and other Works printed under special expert supervision. 
Also every description of General Printing. Write for Estimates.— 
GERRARDS LTD. (The Westminster Press), Producers of Printing of 
Distinction at 41la Harrow Road, London, W. 
| yt et et CHICKENS 
* by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—41b., 38, 7d.; 4) 1b., 3s 
5 lb., 4s. ld.; 54 lb., 48. 5d.; and 6 Ib., 4s. 10d. each 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd., Waterford. 
)ISH.—Family Selections of Guaranteed Excellence. 
6 ib., 28.; 9Ib., 2s. Gd.; lLlb..3s.; 14]b., 3s, 6d 2. lb., 5s. Carriage 
paid. Dressed for cooking. Assorted or one kind only. Quick delivery. 
Full particulars post-free. Selected Cured Fish.—NORTH SEA FISHERILS 
COMPANY, Dept. 7, Grimsby. 
JURE CENTRIFUGAL IRISH CREAMERY BUTTER 
made from Pasteurized Cream. Awarded Championship Gold Medal, 
Royal Dublin Society’s Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supplied to private customers 
by parcel post.—For terms, apply to MANAGER, CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 


(Surrey style) 
WAL. ; 








Gool English refereuces.—Apply to Friulein PAETZULD, 7 Elisabeth 
St, Bud Kreuzuach. 





SOCIETY, Abbeydorney, Co. Kerry. 
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The Lancet says that Mustard 
“promotes digestion by exciting 
the flow of the various digestive 


secretions.” 


The 
Mustard-pot on the table stands 


regularly replenished 


for healthy enjoyment of meals 


and readiness for the next. 


Colman’s: Mustard 


Accept no substitute. 





A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 
A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 
digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 
Fe rms. These Foods safeguard children from Diarricea and Digestive 
roubles so often caused by a ——— milk supply of towns, especially 
n hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON 
THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A D A M s’Ss “ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
we feel no hesitation in recommending its 


use to all housewives."’"—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, 
Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and all P oO L 1 & b+] 

a 
_SHEFFIELD. 


Varnished and Enamelled goods. 

VICTORIA PARK WORKS, ar 
COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach canis. 
Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guarauteed 

by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse 
in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.2.S., and Canon Kinton 
Jacques, B.D 

Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 


HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_—_— 


_ INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £65,000,000. 


"$Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 

- 16s. WEST INDIES (SUMMER WEATHER 
ROUTE), MARSEILLES, GIBRALTAR, TENERIFFE, BARBA- 
DOS, ST. KITUS, JAMAICA, CUBA, &c., MADEIRA, TANGIER, 

MARSEILLES, 54 days, November 23rd—January 16th. 
£11 lis. BARCELONA, ALGIERS, MALTA, SICILY, NAPLES, RIVIERA. 
£16 lés. JAFFA for JERUSALEM, HAIFA for GALILEE or DAMASCUS, 
POR! SAID for CAIRO, PYRAEUS for ATHENS, NAPLES, February 

8th—March 7th. 
Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


R. > M.S.P.—THE ROYAL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 








MAIL 


18 Moorgate Street, s.W. 


SPECIAL TOURS. DECEMBER—MARCH 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


33 days, £55; 60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 


SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70. 
_ For Tiustrate: i Booklet and full particulars apply ns above. 


-DEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE RBEVEKSIONARY INTEREST 
BOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 





es 


“MENTAL POWER CANNOT BE 
GOT FROM ILL-FED BRAINS.” 


—Herbert Spencer, 


Booklovers, save those of unlimited means, cannot 
afford to indulge in indiscriminate buying of 
books. 


To such people MUDIE’S LIBRARY appeals with 
tremendous force. 


At very small cost they are in touch with all the 
“genius of literature,"—both past and present, 


Without any restrictions they can, in return for their 
subscriptions, draw from our shelves countless 
works of Biography, History, Travel, and Fiction, 
both English and Continental. 


Write for Booklet explaining our unrivalied service to 


MUDIE’S Select LIBRARY, Ltd. 


30-34 New Oxford St., London, W.C. 


48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Branches 
” { 241 Brompton Road, S.W. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, ls. 6d, net. 


THE REDUCTION 
OF CANCER, 


By the Hon. ROLLO RUSSELL. 


This book consists ofan examination of the view strongly held by dis. 
tinguished medical men that cancer is to a great extent a disease due to 
over-feeding, to toxic beverages, and to worry. The results of a comparison, 
by the author, of different countries, communities, and occupations are 
found very fully to support this view. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 
OF MARCUS AURELIUS 


With the most striking of the Thoughts Collected and Arranged in Subjects; 
and a Copious Index. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 
By JOHN F. CRUMP, 
Author of “The Witchery of Books,”’ &c. 
tonto : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and . 


READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIG 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFOKTE. “TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 
** Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
** Best popular violin school before the public."—ALFRED GrBsoy. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post Sree. 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘‘ on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & co., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond ‘St., London, W. 


} OOK BARGAINS.—Chaffers’ Keramic Gallery, 35s.; 








Chaffers’ Hall Marks Gold and Silver Plate, 5s.; Burton's Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., £13 13s.; Spencer, The King "s Racehorses, magnificent volume, 
» Haddon Hall Library, Shooting, 7 7s. 6d. net, for 4s.; Bennett's 
How to Become an Author, 5s., for 2s.; Money. Making by Ad- Writing, an 
Encyclopedia of Advertising, 10s. 6d., for 2s. 6d. ‘Menpes’ World Pictures, 20s 
net, for 10s. 6d. ; Williamson's George Morland, lerse paper, 63s. net, for 36s. ; 
Oscar Wilde’s Poems, 21s. net, for 10s. 6d.; Woman of No Importance, 2ls 
for 10s. 6d. Sport, Nat. History, Science, First Edits., Court Memoir: 
Occult Works, Shakespeariana, Rare Books. Please state wants —BAKER'S 
GRE ATH BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET . BIRMINGHAM 


RUNDEL CHROMO 5&8. 
ra Send stamp for this month's 


Large number in stock, Many rare ones, 


List (giving size and shape of each). 
SAINT JUDE'S DEPOT, Birmingham. 


MOOK BARGAINS.—Yellow Book, illus. by Beardsley, 

13 vols., 42s. ; Menpes’ World's Children (20s.), 9s. ; Menpes’ Whistler 

(40s. net), 15s. ; Burton's Arabi: un Nights, 12 vols,, illus., £6 10s. ; Fox Davies’ 

Armorial Families, 1895, 32s., cost £5 5s. Catalogues free. Books bought 

toany amount. Prompt attention to all enquiries HOLLAND BROS., Book 
Mere hants, 21 John Bright Street,  Birminghs 1m. 


63s., for 25s. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE A OLIAN 
ORCHESTRELLE. 








HE history of the development of musical instruments has 
been one of gradual evolution. The Atolian Orchestrelle, 


however, with the new 
Solo Effect 


marks the beginning of a new musical era, the infinite possi- 
bilities of which are as yet unfathomed. The Solo Effect 
instantly brings the Orchestrelle into the very limited class of 
instruments of complete musical expression, hitherto represented 


only by the Symphony Orchestra and the great Pipe Organs. 


Anyone can play the Orchestrelle artistically. The owner 
of an Orchestrelle has at instant command any kind of music 
he may desire, from a Beethoven symphony to the latest 
comic opera. He can play all music as an Orchestra would 
play it, singling out a melody and voicing it through a solo 
instrument against a background of totally different sound. 

The Orchestrelle, by bringing orchestral music, with its 
many-voiced effects, into the home, makes it the ideal means 


of entertainment. 


You are invited to call or to write for the fully illustrated 


description contained in Catalogue 149. 








THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


ZEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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Mr. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. 





IN THE TRACK OF 


6- R. L. STEVENSON, 
AND ELSEWHERE IN OLD FRANCE. 


By J. A. 
HAMMERTON, 


A Book dealing chiefly 
with those parts of 
France travelled and 
described by Steveuson. 





Tilustrated by 92 Pictures from Original Photographs, most of which have a distinct 
Stevensonian value. 





CAPTAIN DALLINGTON. 


/ 
6/- A Romance dealing with 
the days of Queen Anne. 


By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 


“Conceived with very considerable 
spirit and animation.” —SCOTSMAN. 





6/- 


A CLOSE RING. 


By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS. 





ARROWSMITH’S FINE PAPER POCKET SERIES. 


cloth, fcap. 8vo. 





THE WESTCOTES. 


(ILLUSTRATED.) 
By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


THE PRISONER OF. 


By 
ZENDA, anrTHoNy HOPE. 
(Ready shortly. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN & MARSHALL. 


A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News CoMPANY, 83 and 85 


oy 
a 


Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MUssrs. | 


BRENTANO, Union Square, New 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Are., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Ltp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, A. 
T. CHapMAN, 2,407 St. Street, 


Canada ; 


Catherine 


York, | 


INNES SMITH & CO.,, 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


SoLe Proprietors 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s, per doz., 


carriage paid, 
INISH ISLA, 
Fine -~ aed Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 
paid, 
To be obtained also from— 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 


| Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 


Manchester. 


| Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 


GALIGNANI'Ss | 


Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN | 


BvoKSELLING Depot, Cairo and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Jown. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON | 


axp GorTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 


Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com- | 


PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; HH. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. Riapy, Adelaide. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Joun BAKER, Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JouN Baker, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” 
JZ Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


| 66 K” 


Office, | 
|x WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. ! 


ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR 
qary MOTOFRIEZE. 


The accepted standard of comparison. 


BLUEWATER 


(and 13 others). 


COLOUR 


Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH Fon" 


FACTORY, Ltd. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Kesidents abroad can order from the local 
“KK” Agent. Where there ww no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“A” Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, England, 


SHOES. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 


seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


36 net, leather; 26 net, | 


ALLENSON’S NEW BOOKS, 
CLEVER AND FAIR. 


GOOD witnour GOD. 


By JASPER 8. HUNT, B.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net ; postage 3d, 
Scotsman.—“ An eloquent and 
: el y 
reply = the writings of modern agnoeting ree 
academy.—*An earnest and ga: ; 
worth reading.” — aco, 
Glasgew Evening News.—“ The write 
P . r ha 
style, aud as he has brightened his treatment, te 
obscure and difficult question with quotations ~ 
illustrations from a wide range of readin = 
those who have no taste for philosophic disea a 
will obtain much instruction and help from oa 
ful study of his book.” _ 


A FAMOUS DEVOTIONAL CLassic, 


PRIVATE DEVOTIONS of 
BISHOP ANDREWES, 


Entirely New Reprint of Cardinal Newmay and 
-. NEALE's TRANSLATION, Uniform with 
arge Edition of “Great Souls at " 
2s. 6d. net, Peagee. 


THE SECRET OF THESTREAM 
By J. B. MACLEAN, B.D. Handsome 
cloth, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net, 

Glasgow News.—“ A book for thonghtful peoph 
| who want to know how the be 4 
| life and what to think shoud it _—— 


| DR. MOMERIE’S MOST FAMOUS BOO 
| FOR 6d. - 


Ninth Edition. 6d. By Prof. A. W. MOME 
M.A., LL.D &e. First Cheap sy 
Spectator.—* We decidedly recommend it to 
persous perplexed by the speculations of modern 
science.” 


'IN RELIEF OF DOUBT. 
By R. E. WELSH, D.D. Crown &8vo, cloth 
2 New Edition making 7lst Thonsand. 





22. 6d. 
With Introductory Note by the BISH 7 
LONDON, , “— 


CHARMING STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
TALES THE 
OLD GOVERNESS TOLD. 


By AMY G. EDDISON. Illustrated, feap, 
4to, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW CATALOGUE POST-FREE, 


Hi. R. ALLENSON, Ltd., 
Racquet Court, Fleet Street. London, 





—= 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wiue will be found equal to 


wine usually sold at wuch higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
vsually sold at ligher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly imereas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in Londou and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence 1m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeanx wine, 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Slation, wmcluding Cases 

and Bottles. 


Per Doren. 
Bots. 4- Bots. 


146 &3 


176 99 


All who know these Wines tell ns there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in ralus, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE DEAF CAN HEAR. 


Use the Unique Vibratory Conversation 
Tube. A proved Scientific Triumph. 
IF YOU are deaf, write to us. We can help 

you to hear ordinary conversation. Inventions 
endorsed by eminent aurists 
Pamphlets and testimonials sent free by the 
UNIQUE VIBRATORY CONVERSATION 
TUBE CO., 
86 Queen’s Road, Brighton. 


Phemx 


HENIX FIRE 


A ssurance Company, Limite 1 
OFFICE, 
Esr. 1732. 





19 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Fire. 
Woremen’s COMPENSATION, 
BUKRGLAKY 
Personal ACCIDENT. 
Fiperitry GUAgANTES. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO. 
‘THE CHRIST FACE IN ART. 


By the Rev. JAMES BURNS, 
62 Illustrations, cr. 8vo, 6s. 
** An ideal volume for presentation. very fully Illustrated. 





FOLKLORE OF THE HOLY LAND. 


By J. E. HANAUER. 
Introduction by MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


STOPFORD BROOKE’S NEW VOLUME. 


STUDIES IN POETRY. 


Cr. 8vo, 6s. net, Photogravure Portrait. 


a 


WILLIAM ARCHER AND GRANVILLE BARKER. 


A NATIONAL THEATRE. 


Cr. 4to, 5s, net. 


- REMBRANDT. 


By Prof. BALDWIN BROWN. 46 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


~ NATURE IN GREEK ART. 
By Prof. EMANUEL LOWY. 


Translated by J. FOTHERGILL. 30 Illustrations, 5s. net. 


THOUGHTS OF LEONARDO. 
Edited by ED. McCURDY. 
Uniform with “The Ro: hdmender. 
_& 


ETHICS OF REVOLT. 


By Dr. GREVILLE MACDONALD. (Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 


HAUNTERS OF THE SILENCES. 
By CH. G. D. ROBERTS. 
50 Illustrations, 


“Told with all the enthusiasm of a born naturalist. 
page in the book.’’-- Scotsman 
* Makes a etrong app onl to the minds of youn, 1g people." *"—Country Life. 


2s. 6d. net. 


some Coloured, 63. net. 


There is nota dull 





‘THE PRODIGAL NEPHEW. 


By JUDSON BOLT. With Illustrations by Frep Bennett. 
336 pages, 3s. 6d. 
“Commended to all who care for a hearty laugh. Excellent fooling.” 
—Stan¢ lard. 


PARTNERS OF ‘PROVIDENCE. 


By CH. G.D. STEWART. 100 Quaint Illustrations, 6s. 





| 


| 16. THE ROSE AND THE RING, 


“Deserves a place very near that pair of immortals, Huckle- | 


berry Finn and Tom Sawyer. Altogether one of the best boys’ 
books which have seen light for many a day.’ 
- ‘MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


MEMOIRS °% SURREY LABOURER 


By GEORGE BOURNE. 6s. 


A genuine book of the country. f 


which is getting rare. The Wesiminste: Gazette puts t 
son's Memories and Portraits, 


“ACT OF GOD.” 
By ROBERT ELLIOTT. 6s. [Secotd Impression. 


Punch says:—‘‘One of the most remarkable books it has been my good 
fortune to read for many a year. A fine and powerful piece of work. 


VRONINA. 
By OWEN VAUGHAN. 6s. 
“Keeps the attention eager. Never fails to stimulate. Has an excitement 


that is without pause. Is more than ordinarily good.”—Academy. 
Gintitieenietineatinetads 


THE DANCE OF “LOVE. 
By DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. 6s. 


The Morni ing Post says it is 
movement.” 


The World finds i in it “ genius and charm which raises it to the lofty region 
of True Romance.” 


Messrs. DUCKWORTH wish to call attention to a New Writer 
of Sea Stories, JAMES B: CONNOLLY, whose ‘book entitled 


THE CRESTED SEAS 


they publish ‘on Tuesday. Cr. 8vo, 8 Illustrations, 6s. 


DUCKWORTH & CO.,3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


his book beside Steven- 











“characteristic, poetic, full of colour and 


The natural, unconscious talk of a type | 








IN SPITE OF MANY IMITATIONS, THE CONTINUALLY 
INCREASING SALES OF THIS SERIES FORM A TRUE 
INDEX TO ITS MANY ATTRACTIONS. ? 


THE 


“Told to the Children” 


Series. 
Edited by LOUEY CHISHOLM. 


“ The best series of books for little children that I have seen for a very long 
time.”— The Sphere. 
Bold Type. Simple Language. Eight Coloured Pictures in 
each Volume. in cloth gilt, with Picture Design, is. 6d. 
net. Bound in Ornamental! Boards, 1s. net. 


The following sets of three volumes in cloth case, gilt design, 
és. net: FAIRY TALES (Grimm, Andersen, and Nursery 
Tales); STORIES FROM ENGLISH LITERATURE (Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare). 


“These are the beginnings, we hope, of an ideal child's library of story 
books. The shortening and simplification of the originals has been admirably 
done, the print is a pleasure to read, and the spirited coloured illustrations, 
one of which figures on the dainty cover of each little volume, should sutlice 
to tempt even the least bookish of the little ones to start upon a voyage of 
exploration inside.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

1. STORIES OF ROBIN HOOD. By Hl. E, Mansnate. 
by A. S. Forrest. 

2, STORIES OF KING ARTHUR’S KNIGHTS. 
Macerecor. Pictures by Katwantne CamMeroy, 

8. STORIES FROM CHAUCER. By Janet Harvey KeL_may. 
Pictures by W. Heatu Rostxson. 

4. STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEEN. 
Pictures by Rose Le Quesne. 

5. UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
Pictures by A. 8. Forrest, 

6. THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
erecor. Pictures by Bram Suaw. 

7. ROBINSON CRUSOE, Abridged by Jonn Lana. 
by W. B. Ropiysox. 

8. OLD TESTAMENT STORIES. Selected by Epwin CuIsnoim., 


Pictures by R. T. Roser. 


Pictures 


By Mary 


By JEANIE LANG, 
Abridged by H. E, Marsan, 
Abridged by Mary Mao- 


Pictures 


9 THE HEROES. Abridged by Mary Maccrecor. Pictures 
by Rose Le Quesne. 
10. THE WATER-BABIES. Abridged by Amy STEEDMANY. 


Pictures by Kataantne Cameron. 
11. STORIES FROM THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Selected by 
Janet Harvey Ketmax. Pictures by F. D. Beproxp. 


12. STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Jeanie Lana, 


Pictures by N. Price, and others, 


13. NURSERY RHYMES. Selected by Lovey CHISHOLM. With 
40 Illustrations in Colour by 8S, R. Prancer and Jack Orr, 
14. LITTLE PLAYS. By Lena DALKEITH. Adapted from 


Hans Andersen's “Fairy Tales,” “‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ “Sir Garth of 
Orkney,” and other Familiar Sources; illustrated with eight Coloured 
Photographs of little Actors in costume, 


15. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, Told by Jonn Lana. 
by F. M. B. Buarare. 


Pictures 


Abridged by AMy STEEDMAN. 
Pictures by W. M. TuackeRay. 

17. TANGLEWOOD TALES. 
by OLtve ALLEN. 

18. FAIRY TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. Told by Mary 
Macerecor. Pictures by OLIvE ALLEN, 

19. FAIRY TALES FROM GRIMM. 
Pictures by Harry Rowntree. 

20. ZESOP’S FABLES. Told by Lena DALKEITH, 


Pictures by S. KR. Praroer. 


21. STORIES FROM DON QUIXOTE. 


Pictures by F. M. B, Biarxre, 

22, STORIES FROM THE ILIAD. Told by 
Pictures by W. Heatu Ropryson. 

23. STORIES OF WILLIAM TELL. Told by H. E. Marsan 
Pictures by F. L. Gioae, 

24. NURSERY TALES. Told by Amy STEeEpMAN. Pictures by 
Pavut Wooprorre. 


25. STORIES FROM THE ODYSSEY. 


Pictures by W. Heatu Kostyson. 


26. STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


Srrepmay. Pictures by F. M. B. Biarare 


27. STORIES OF GUY OF WARWICK. Told by H. E, 


Marsuwatt. Pictures by L. D. Luarp. 


28, STORIES OF THREE SAINTS. 
Pictures by Poorse Tuagvain. 
29. STORIES OF CHILDE ROLAND. 


Pictures by L. D. Luarp, 


30. UNDINE. Retold by 


KaTsearine CAMERON, 


31. SIMPLE SUSAN. 


by Ottve ALLEN, 


Abridged by C. E, Smits. Pictures 


Told by Amy STEEDMAN, 
Forty-seven 


Told by JoHN Lane 


JEANIE LANG 


Told by Jeante Lane 


Told by Any 


By MARY MACGREGOR, 
By H. E. MARSHALL, 
Mary MacGrecor. Pictures by 
Retold by Lovey CHISHOLM. Pictures 


The Series is now selling in every English-speaking country, and 
many have been translated into other languages. 


T. Cc. & E. C. JACK, 16 Henrietta Street, 
W.C.; and Edinburgh. 


London : 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


A Great Work of Travel. 


FROM THE NIGER 
TO THE NILE. 


By BOYD ALEXANDER, Rifle Brigade. 


2 vole, demy Svo, with Illustrations and Maps, 36s. net. 


Lieutenant, 


Standard.—“‘Anadmirable record of an expedition which has given its 
leader a very distinguished place among African explorers. Every page 
records,some curious experience.” 

Daily Chronicle.—“‘ An entrancing book of travel. The admirable photo- 
graphs which enrich these two volumes are most interesting, and often tell us 
more than even the eloquent letterpress can do.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—*‘ We strongly commend these two volumes.” 

THE LATEST BOOK ON PERSIA. 


ACROSS PERSIA. By E. Crawsnay Wittiams. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 12s. 6d. net. 
Tribune,—“ Mr. Williams is a very pleasing companion in Persia,”’ 


MEMOIRS OF MISTRAL. 


Rendered into English by CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUvD, 
Author of “ An English Girl in Paris,” &c, 
demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, net. 

British Weekly.—* Among all the delightful books of the new season there is 
none that excels the Memoirs of Mistral. It is, perhaps, the most purely 
joyous, moving, and charming work that France has given us fora long time.”’ 

Daily Telegraph.—‘* The translator has succeeded in a difficult task, render- 
ing a remarkably interesting work in a strikingly attractive manner.” 

Westminster Gazette.—“ A book that should not fail to win many appre- 
ciative English readers is the translation of the charming autobiography of 


Mistral.” 
Prof. Eliton’s New Book. 


MODERN STUDIES. By Ouiver Etrtoy, M.A., 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Liverpool. 
Large crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Outlook.—*‘ Mr, Elton’s studies are full of enlightenment and keen pleasure 
for those who read great books.” 

Glasgow Herald,—** Professor Elton ia one of the best-informed, most philo- 
sophical, and most readable of our present-day critics. He possesses the rare 
faculty of seizing the essential, and of imparting to his studies an intellectual 
continuity and completeness which raise them far above the funetion of mere 
commentaries.” 


THE GROWTH OF MODERN NATIONS: 

. 

a History of the Particularist Form of Society. Translated 

from the French of HENRI DE ToURVILLE by M. G. Locu. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Birmingham Post.—* This is one of those rare books that make a sure and 
unforgettable contribution to a reader's equipment. The book is remarkable 
for its scope and range of thought, the masterly bolduess of ita generalisa- 
tions, its power of epitomising epochs in history, its logic, its orderly arrange- 
ment of ideas, its lucidity, its power to enchain the attention.” 


IN OUR TONGUES. Some Hints to Readers 
of the English Bible. By Ropert Hatcu Kennett, Canon 
of Ely and Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


A Well-known Authority on a Fascinating Hobby. 


MY ROCK GARDEN. By Recrvarp Farrer. 
With Illustrations from Photographs, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Standard.—“ A fascinating art work on gardeninz.”” 

Daily News.—*‘ By the lover of gardens the book will be fonnd a mine of 
useful facts.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ The book will delight the ‘born gardener.’ It is 
packed with first-hand observations from cover to cover, and every page of it 
1s interesting.” 


THE LIFE OF THE SALMON. With refer- 
ence more especially to the Fish in Scotland. By W. L. 
CALDERWOOD, F.R.S.E., Inspector of Salmon Fisheries for 
Scotland. Illustrated, 7s. Gd. net. 

Field.—"‘ We heartily commend the volume to all those who follow the 
fortunes of the salmon with the zest which his noble attributes and mysterious 
hubits so keenly provoke.” 


BOOKS ON THE STUDY OF CHILDREN: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY. 
By W. B. Deummonp, M.B., Author of “The Child: his 
Nature and Nurture.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—“‘A most suggestive volume, which will be eagerly 
welcomed by those who wish to approach this important matter in a scientific 
spirit.” 


THE CHILD’S MIND: its Growth and Training. 
By W. E. Urwick, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. : 


Tribune.—‘* These two volumes should be read consecutively by the teacher 
who takes interest in his profession, Dr. Drummond’s, indeed, may well be 
commended to the notice of parents, Mr. Urwick's book should set many a 
teacher thinking.” wt ais . 
A Magnificent Volume of Reproductions of Portraits by the 

Celebrated and Popular French Etcher, Paul Helieu. 


A GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. 
By HELLEU. 


Containing 24 Piates beautifully printed and mounted on Art Paper 
in a handsome binding, 20 by 15 inches, 25s. net. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


With Illustrations, | 





NOW READY. 
THE 
NEW QUARTERLY. 


A Review of Science and Literature. 


No. I. No. x, 


Edited by 


DESMOND MACCARTHY, 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 

LORD RAYLEIGH (President of the Royal 
Society). How do we Perceive the Direction 
of Sound ? 

The Note Books of SAMUEL BUTLER (the Author 
of “ Erewhon ”). 

MAX BEERBOHM. On Fires. 

Hon. R. J. STRUTT, F.R.S. Can we Detect our 

Drift through Space? 

BERTRAND RUSSELL. 

Mathematics. 

STURGE MOORE, Baudelaire. 

G. L. STRACHEY. The Last Elizabethan. 

G. A. PALEY. Biology and Politics. 

ARTHUR SYMONS. A Triptych of Poets. 


Hon. The Study of 


Yearly Subscription, 
-——.———- 
Prospectus and Subscription Form post-free from 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 & 30 Bedford St., London, W.C. 


WORKS BY DR. JOHN HUNTER 


DEVOTIONAL SERVICES 
FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP 


8th Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


«A book which must be pronounced completest and best of 
devotional manuals for the use of Nonconformists.”—Independent, 


HYMNS OF FAITH AND LIFE 


3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. net. 


“An admirable compilation The work altogether is a 
splendid collection of Christian song.”—Christian World. 


Half-a-crown net. 10s., post-free, 





A PLEA FOR 
A WORSHIPFUL CHURCH 


Pott 8vo, Is. net. 


London: J. M. DENT & CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 
AMERICANS IN LONDON 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


Telephone: Crntrat 1515. A 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lowpox. Codes: Ustcops and ABG 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W,, LONDON. 











Price ONE SHILLING net. 


The King’s College Hospita! Book of 
Cooking Recipes: being a Collection of Recipes contributed by 
Friends of the Hospital and Published in aid of the Fund for the 
Removal of Kiug’s College Hospital to South London. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 329 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C, 
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«JT 1S worth more than a slight endeavour to engage the even passing interest of people of average intelligence in 
these days of universal boredom,” writes the Author of TWO DIANAS IN SOMALILAND (by AGNES 
HERBERT ; 24 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net). “ And she is right,” remarks the Daily Graphic, “ for a more astonishing 
record of what the modern woman is capable was never penned.” The Field says: “The story is told with great 
animation throughout, and with a sense of humour that carries one on attentively to the end.” [Now ready. 


II. 
«4 PARADISE for big-game shooters,” is the description CAPTAIN DICKINSON applies to East Africa, in his 
great sporting book, BIG GAME SHOOTING ON THE EQUATOR. “A narrative full of thrilling 
adventures,” comments the Outlook. But it is more than that, for it contains so much really practical advice for the 
jntending sporting traveller. ‘There are,” says the Times, “ pieces of advice on the apparently trivial matters which 
so often decide between success and failure. To the general reader the volume is likely to commend itself highly by 
its excellent photographs, and its breezy, amusing, interesting style.” [Now ready. 

III. 
EVERY ONE is talking about COKE OF NORFOLK, by A. M. W. STIRLING (2 vols., 32s. net), which 
js achieving a very remarkable success, Coke was pre-eminently a Great Whig, a Great Patriot, and a Great 
Sportsman. The intimate and trusted friend of Fox, he was always a central figure in the political crises in the 
reigns of George III. and George IV. ; indeed, it was unanimously decided that he should present the petition to the 
King which finally achieved the Independence of the United States. ‘ Universal testimony,” says the Telegraph, 
“stamps him a prince of good fellows. He was immensely popular in the House, and at Holkham he entertained 
all the most interesting people of his times....... Two sumptuous and admirably written volumes do justice to a 
glowing and inspiring theme.” [Now ready. 








—_—_ 


IV. 

AT A PERIOD when the office of Censor is occupying the attention not only of the public, but of the Government; 
an unbiassed opinion from abroad will be of peculiar interest to all who are interested in theatrical matters. The recent 
startling development of dramatic art, a development which has taken us from ROBERTSON and TAYLOR to 
WILDE and SHAW —from “Caste” to “Man and Superman ”— is a matter almost of international interest. Dr. 
MARIO BORSA’S great book, THE ENGLISH STAGE OF TO-DAY, has been excellently translated 
by Mr. SELWYN BRINTON, and will probably be considered a standard work for very many years to come. The 
price is 7s. 6d. net. [Now ready. 


BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 
STARS OF THE STAGE.|LIVING MASTERS OF MUSIC. 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net each vol. 


PADEREWSKI. ‘ 


[Ready immediately. 








Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each vol. 


CHARLES WYNDHAM. 


By F. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE . . By E. A. BAUGHAN . * 

Uniform with— 
WOOD—By ROSA NEWMARCH; ELGAR—By R. J. BUCKLEY? 
JOACHIM—By FULLER MAITLAND; GRIEG—By H. T. FINCE; 
MACDOWELL—By LAWRENCE GILMAN; LESOMETIZKY—B; 
A. HULLAH; PUCCINI—By WAKELING DRY; BRUNEAU—By 
ARTHUR HERVEY. 


Uniform with— 
ELLEN TERRY. By CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. 
BEERBOHM TREE. by MRS. GEORGE CRAN. 
W. S. GILBERT. sy &. A. BROWNE. 








FOR LOVERS OF NATURE. 


SOME NATURE BIOGRAPHIES 
(Plant, Insect, Marine, and Mineral). By JOHN J. WARD, 
Author of ‘‘Minute Marvels of Nature,” ‘* Peeps into Nature’s Ways.” 
&. Illustrated from over 200 Photographs and Photomicrographs 
taken by the Author. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


PRETTY POLLY. 
By JOSCELYNE LECHMERE. The Story of a great Racehorse. With 
many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





A SPORT FOR KINGS. 
RIFLE AND ROMANCE IN 
THE INDIAN JUNGLE . . 


Being the Record of 13 Years of Indian Jungle Life. With numerous 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE TREE BOOK. 


By MARY BR. JARVIS. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
[The Country Handbooks. 








NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 





WILD NATURE IN PICTURES, 


RHYMES, AND REASONS. A Series of Reproductions in Colour | 
REUTHERS GOULD. | 


|THE BABY’S DAY-BOOK. 


of Original Drawings by Sir FRANCIS CA 
Oblong 4to, 5s, 


FAIRIES | HAVE MET. 


By Mrs. RODOLPH STAWELL. With 8 Full-page Illustrations in 
Colour by EDMUND DULAC and a Cover Design by W. H. WALKER. | 


Small 4to, 3s. 6d. 


NIGHTCAPS FOR THE BABIES. 


By CHARLES YOUNG. 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, Chapter 


Headings, aud a Cover Design by W. H. WALKER. Small 4to, 3s, 6d. 





| ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. With 50 Illustrations (8 in Colour) by W. H. 
WALKER, Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 


By W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. Uniform with “A Year of Songs.” 
With Frontispiece in Colour, and Cover, and 24 Illustrations in Black and 
White, small 4to, 3s. 6d, net, 


| PETERKINS. 


The Story of a Dog. Translated from the French of OSSIP SCHUBIN 
by Mrs. JOHN LANE, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 








FOURTH THOUSAND. 


NEW POEMS 
STEPHEN 


NEW POEMS 
PHILLIPS. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. Uniform with “Herod,” “Paolo and Francesca,” “ Ulysses,” and “ Poems.” 
“A REMARKABLE volume, rich in the pure gold of poetry,” says the critic of the Standard in reviewing Mr. 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS'S NEW POEMS. The Spectator heralds “with no small pleasure” Mr. Phillips's new 
Volume, “almost without exception Mr. Phillips’s best work.” ‘ ‘Cities of Hell’ is exceedingly stirring and 
original.,..., ‘Grief and God,’ soul-moving...... ‘The Son,’ most poignant and terrible...... Exquisite is Endymion’s 


address to Selene.” 


VJust Issued.] 


THE PILGRIM 


JESTER. 


[Just lseued. 


Poem. By A. E J LEGGE. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON & NEW YORK. 
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DARTON’S FINE ART SERIES. 


Each volume printed on superfine paper, 
profusely Illustrated in the best style by 
Popular Artists, bound in cloth boards, gilt 
top, 8} x 53%, price 6s.; calf, 10s. Gd. net. 


Another Book of 


ag Versesfor Children |... 


Selected and Edited by E. V. 
DELIGHTFUL LUCAS. With Coloured Frontis- New 
» Piece and Title-page, besides 
COMPILATION.” humerous Black-and-White Illus. Volume 
trations, by FRANCIS D._ for 
—Athenxnum. BEDFORD. Large crown 8vo, 
on superfine paper, fancy cloth GOhildren. 


boards (from a design by F. D. 
BEDFORD), gilt top, 6s. 


FORGOTTEN TALES OF LONG ACO 


Selected and Edited, with Introduction, by E. V. LUCAS, 
With Coloure@ Frontispiece and  Title-page, besides 
numerous Biack-and-White Illustrations, by FRANCIS D. 
BEDFORD. 


A Wonder Book of Old Romance 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. Illustrated by A, G. 
WALKER, Sculptor. 

A prose version of thirteen old romances, of varying length. 
The originals belong to the time before Chaucer. The author has 
endeavoured to preserve, with the excellent stories contained in 
the old legends, many details of mediwval life, the customs of 
chivalry, and the forgotten atmosphere of romance. 

A List of volumes in this well-known FINE ART SERIES will be 
sent POST-FREE on application, 

















A New and Original Book for Children by the Author of ‘Mrs. 
Green,” &c. 


OTH ER By EVELYNE E. RYND, Author of “ Mrs. 
* Green.” With numerous Illustrations by 


Dorotuy Furniss. Demy 8vo, printed on 
LAN D superfine paper, Fancy Art Linen Boards, 
a 3s. 6d. 


2nd Edition Now Ready. 


Why-Why and Tom-Cat. 


By “BROWN _LINNET.” With numerous Illustrations by 
.Gorpon Browne. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


“These journeyings of ‘Why-Why and Tom-Cat’ are described with an 
originality and imagination which makes the book charming—even to grown- 


ups.” — World. 
“A real children’s book for children of the best kind.”—Morning Leader. 


Tales of Mirth and Marvel from 
the Ingoldsby Legends. 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. The new volume in 
DARTON’S 3s. net FINE ArT SERIES. . Crown 8vo, art linen, 


This is a selection from the best and most popular of the 
Ingoldsby Legends, which it is believed will prove acceptable to 
many readers who shrink from attacking the original work on 
account of its great length. The selected Tales are here most 
numorously illustrated by Gordon Browne. 


a:new Edith Vernon’s Life-Work. 
EDITION With Illustrations in Colour by R. WHEEL- 
ithe 17th). WRIGHT, Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE MERRY TALES OF THE 
WISE MEN OF GOTHAM. 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. Witi Illustrations by 
GORDON BROWNE. 

This new version of a most amusing jest book universally 
popular with our forefathers has been slightly expanded and 
entirely rewritten. Mr. Gordon Browne has thoroughly entered 
into the spirit of the jests, many of which have become proverbial. 
The Illustrations are printed in Colours in the best style. 

Fancy cloth boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Limited. 





SIDNEY APPLETON’S NEW BOOKS 


. £ ; 2 
YOUTH: its Education, Regimen, and Hygiene. B 
Professor G. STANLEY HALL. A condensation of the tw y 
on ** Adolescence,” dealing with the vital problems of Ed 
Morals, and Training. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





© large volu: 
ucation, Health, 





EVOLUTION AND ANIMAL LIFE. 7 
Professor DAVID STARR JORDAN and VERNON 1 KELLOG 4 
important volume on the Theory of Evolution. With 3 Colour ae — 
and about 300 Illustrations in the Text, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, ana 





MAMMALS OF THE WORLD. By wW. p. 


KIRBY, F.L.S., Author of ‘“ British Flowering P| ad 
volume in Sidney Appleton's Natural ‘History pan covet 
popular descriptive work with 30 Coloured Plates, quarto, cloth, 6s. net, “ 


Other Volumes in Preparation in the same Series: 


A BOOK OF BIRDS. By W. P. Pycrarr, A.LS. 
MINERALS. By L. J. SPeNceER, M.A., F.GS. 


——— eho 
—— 


MOTOR CAR PRINCIPLES. By Rk. 3. 


WHITMAN. A Practical Handbook and Guide for Motorist, 
low to Handle and how to Repair a Car. Crown 8yo, Fully te, 
5s. net. ; 








Sc 


THE CAT: its Care and Management. By Mia 
LESLIE WILLIAMS, Author of “The Manual of Toy Dogs ” The 
third volume in Sidney Appteton’s Handbooks for ‘Animal 
Owners. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Other Volumes published in the same Series are: 


THE HORSE: Ailments and Accidents. By Frank 
TOWNEND BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. 2s. 6d, net. 


THE DOG: in Health, Accident, and Disease. By Frayx 
TOWNEND BARTON, M.RB.C.V.S. 2s, 61. net. 


—— —_——_—_—____. 


Full Catalogues and Announcement Lists will be sent on appli- 
cation to 


SIDNEY APPLETON, 25 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 


A 
CHORUS of APPROVAL 
FROM THE PRESS. 


** Miss Mitten does not pretend to present Burma to the reader; 
she merely retails her Burmese experiences and obsercations, The 





result is a very agreeable volume.” “ She had the pluck to tracel 
through the greater part of the country without an escort 
up-country as Bhamo on the Chinese frontier.” Har descriptions 

are greatly enhanced by the natural, unaffected, and delightful 
manner in which they are told.” “She was repeatedly admitted 
within the veil of Burmese home and family life,” and “ had the 
opportunity of meeting Burmese ladies on social terms—a privilege 
granted tu few.” ‘* Many who have lived in those parts for years 
have not had the same opportunities.” “ She has not only the gift of 
observation, but has a knack of vivid description she has caught 
the mystery and glamour of the East...... no one could read her book 
without wishing to follow in her footsteps. Her literary style is very 
superior to that of the ordinary slipshed travel book.” “ Being 
happily gifted with a sense of humour,” “ she has written a delightful 
book,” “ though some of her adventures must have been a good deal 
less amusing to experience than they are to read of” ; “amid much 
that is very amusing,” she “gives incidentally very practical infor- 
mition as to ways and means.” “The book is liberally illustrated 
with photographs,” “nearly all of them are by Miss Mitton herself, 

in beauty of composition, pose, and general artistic effect them 
pictures leave nothing to be desired.” 


A 


BACHELOR GIRL 
IN BURMA. 


Published by A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, 6s. net 
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—E—— 
ug VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION TO LITERATURE,” 
b+ on ae 


THOMAS says Mr. W. L. Courtney in the 


Daily Telegraph. By Water 


HOOD = JERROLD, With numerous I]lus- 
- trations, including two in Colour 
His LIFE AND TIMES and a Photogravure Frontis- 


piece, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 





« UNOOUBTEDLY A GREAT BOOK,” is the Academy's 
SE 


FURZE opinion of the new Devonshire 
novel by Joun Trevena, Author 

THE of “A Pixy in Petticoats,” &c. 
6s. Third Impression in pre- 


CRUEL paration. 


“Dartmoor has inspired many 
good novels, but never before, we 
think, one quite so good as this.” 

—Daily Mail. 

“ An elaborate picture of rural 
Devonshire life......A powerful 
and certainly an extremely con- 
scientious piece of work.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 

“One of the most vivid and 

powerful books of recent years.’ 
—The Bystander. 


“|RRESPONSIBLY AMUSING STORY,” says the 


THE Reader in criticising the success- 
ful humorous novel by H. pr 


MEDDLER Vere Sracrpoote and W. A. 


Bryce. Illustrated, 6s. 


“Only people absolutely @evoid 
of the sense of humour will fail to 
appreciate a book which forms 
as clever and original a contri- 
bution to the merrymakers’ 
library as has been made for 
many a long day.’ —Scotsman. 


OUR AUTUMN FICTION LIST INCLUDES 


THE AOVENTURES OF COUNT O'CONNOR. Edited by Henry Stace. 6s, 

MR. MEVYER'S PUPIL. Eva Latusurr. With Coloured Frontispiece, 6s. 

THE LORD OF LATIMER STREET. Jane Wanpte, Author of “The 
Artistic Temperament.” Ready next Wednesday. ° 


London : ALSTON RIVERS, Limited. 





No Children’s Bookshelf or School Library 
should be without 


STELLA AUSTIN'S STORIES. 


BEN ORAMER: Working Jeweller. Illustrated, Third Edi- 
tion, cloth, 2s. 
“ Itis not often thata pleasanter or better written story for children can be 
met with than ‘Ben Cramer: Working Jeweller.’ The tone of the book is 
thoroughly wholesome.” —Scotsman. 


FOR OLD SAKE’S SAKE. I! !ustrated, Fourth Edition, cloth, 2s. 
GREAT-GRANDMOTHER’S SHOES. Illustrated, Sixth 


Edition, cloth, 2s. 
KENNETH’S CHILDREN. [Iilustrated, cloth, 2s. 


“The authoress has the ureat gift of originality...... Even the writer's style 
varies with each tale."—Times of India. 
“Will be much enjoyed by dog-lovers.’’—Athenzum. 


MOTHER BUNCH. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 

*“ Abeautiful story, most charmingly told.’’"—Schoolmaster. 

“The story is really pretty, and Galahad, with bis big sponge and his habit 
of chanting in his bath, succeeds in being good and attractive—a combination 
rare indeed in books for the young.”—St. James's Gazette. 


OTHER PEOPLE. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 
“A thoroughly good book. Ray is a splendid character, and one which 
every boy and girl should try to copy.’’—School master. 


OUR NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOUR. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PAT: a Story for Boys and Girls. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“Oue of the prettiest stories of child life. Even the adult reader will take 
& great l.king to the lively Irish boy.""-—Christian World. 


RAGS AND TATTERS. I !lustrated, cloth, 2s. 6. 

“ Boys and girls who have not read ‘ Rags and Tatters’ have something very 
pleasant indeed before them. Rags and Tatters are two dogs which get 
stolen. The interest never flags.”—dnglishman (Calcutta). 


SOMEBODY. [Illustrated by H. Pernenicx. Cloth, Is. 
STUMPS, Illustrated, cloth, Is. 6d. 


“A bright and vigorous story, full of the charm and peculiarly attractive 
babits of chiidren....... evidently taken from life.”—School master, 


TIB AND SIB. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The book is charmingly written, and Tib is a little girl we fall in love with 
at first sight.” —Academy. 


TOM, THE HERO. Illustrated, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


“A perfect book for boys, full of adventures and Nature's best impulses.” 


— Queen, 
UNCLE PHILIP. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d 
ories well adapted for ‘ young people’ are provided in abundance by 
Wells Gardner and Co., and we may single out ‘ Uncle Philip.’ "—Outlook, 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 





| 


Macmillan’s New Books 
THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. 


Second Series. By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

The STANDARD.—**Is in many ways greater than the First, which won so 
much fame—because it is the product of a supreme manhood, of a period 
peculiarly rich in poetical activities.......Indeed, the Second Series of ‘ The 
Garden that I Love’ should frankly delight all lovers of good poetry and of 
flue suggestive prose.” 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 
LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 


Edited by RALPH NEVILL. With Portraits, 8vo, 15s. net. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


A Diary Edited by H. ALLINGHAM and D. RADFORD. 
With Portraits in Photogravure, 8vo, 12s. net. 








THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO, 
And other East African Adventures. 


By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.0. With numerous 
Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





THE 


PHILOSOPHY 0F COMMON SENSE 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





THE BRUSHWOOD BOY. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
With Illustrations in Colour by F. H. TOWNSEND. 8vo, 6s. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 
Republished from the Observer. By AUSTIN HARRISON. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

The ATHEN ZUM.—“ The book is written with great knowledge of modern 











5th and Cheaper Edition. 


RAMBLES & STUDIES IN GREECE 


By J. P. MAHAFFY, C.V.O. . Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 


HIGHWAYS & BYWAYS IN KENT 
By WALTER JERROLD. Illustrated by HUGH THOM- 
SON. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Tuesday. 


THE LITTLE CITY OF HOPE. 
A Christmas Story. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Globe 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


EDITH WHARTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE FRUIT OF THE TREE. 


By EDITH WHARTON. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. [Tuesday. 





CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. 


SILAS MARNER. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. With Illustrations in Colour and 
Black-and-White by HUGH THOMSON. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, with gilt edges, 6s. 





THE GLOBE LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS, 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM T. ARNOLD. 
Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. ; also limp leather, 5s. net. 


A GARDEN OF SHADOWS. By Ere. 
TINDAL ATKINSON. With 8 Illustrations by BYAM SHAW. Crown 
dvo, 3s. 6d. net. 


POEMS OLD AND NEW. By Marcarer 


L. WOODS, Author of “A Village Tragedy.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


FAMOUS FIGHTERS OF THE FLEET. 


By EDWARD FRASER. Illustrated. Cheaper Impression, Crown 8v0, 
3s. 6d. 














MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


EAL BOOK BARGAINS will be found in H. J. 

Glaisher's ANNUAL CATALOGUE of Publishers’ Remaiuders 

(134 pp.), a comprehensive list of Valuable Works in all Branches of Litera- 

ture, new as published, but at GREATLY REDUCED prices. Post-free. It 

includes Books suitable for Libraries, Presents, Prizes, &c.—H, J, GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookselier, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST 


PSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOOEOSD 


Price TWO SHILLINGS Net. 


BY LORD MACAULAY, 





8vo, 


MARGINAL NOTES 





Selected and Edited by the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 


This is a selection Jrom the many notes which Lord song Hi made in the margins of even his most trivial books, as well a ia 


those of the highest rank,—from Miss Anna S-ward's Letters, to 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNALS 
OF SIR GEORGE SMART. 


E‘lited by H. BERTRAM COX and C. L. E. COX. 
Facsimile of a Canon by Beethoven, Svo, 10s. 6d, net, 


*,* Sir George Smart was Organist of the Chapel Royal, 
James's Palace, during the veigna of George III., George 
William IV., and Victoria, and was organist at the Curonations 
the last three Sovereigns. 


NEW FICTION. 
New Novel by the Author of “My New Curate.” 


LISHEEN. 
By the Rey. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN. 


‘It will be found of engrossing interest. Canon Sheehan's scholarly style 
adds to the distinction of a novel which is greatly above the average both in 
coneeption ard execution.’'"—Scotsman. 


THAT LITTLE -——? a Sporting Novel. 
By EYRE HUSSEY, Author of “ Miss Badsworth.” Cr. 


“*Mr. Eyre Hussey has shown a talent for linking an excellent story toa 
vivid atmo&phere of rural sport and manuers This is the very novel for a 
country house—or should we say for a town study ?—where Mr. Hussey's 
graphic pen will set all sorts of memories sti ering. "Evening Standard, 


With Portrait and 


- 


of 





Crown S8vo, 6s. 


S8vo, 6s. 





the masterpieces of Cicero and Shakspeare, 


A HISTORY OF THE LIFE oF 
COLONEL NATHANIEL WHETHAM. 
A Forgotten Soldier of the Civil Wars, 


By CATHERINE DURNING W HETHAM and WILLIAM CECIL 
DAMPIER WHETHAM, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; Author of “TRe Recent Development of Physical 
With Maps, Facsimile Letters, &c., 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 





| 


| Science.” 


Price per Volume: 2s. net in cloth ; 3s. net in leather. 


LONGMANS’” POCKET LIBRARY. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS OF OLD FRANCE 
By ANDREW LANG. 


Lurics of Old France” 
and has been out of print for 


With other Poems. 


Mr. Lang’s “ Ballads and 
blished in 1871, 
* 


THE WRONG BOX. 
STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. 


——. 


was fire 


i Mani years, 


By R. 


L. 








STANDARD HISTORICAL BOOKS. 
THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


Edited by the Rev. W. HUNT, LL.D., 
12 vols. Svo, 7s. 6d 


Vols. I., 


net each vol., 


** 
7 


The following New Volume (being Vol. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA 


iL, ti1., IV., V.. Vil. 


and REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 


or to Subscribers, £4 net 


for the Set. 
X., and XI. are now ready. 


XII.) will be ready on Thursday next, 


(1837-1901). 


By SIDNEY LOW, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford ; formerly Lecturer on History at 


King’s College, London ; 


and LLOYD C. SANDERS, B.A. 





| 


| 


Lord Macaulay. 


William E. H. Lecky. 


| 


James Anthony Froude. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE | HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE | HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall 
ACCESSION OF JAMES II. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. eo mer ow et 
POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown §vo,5s. | LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and See Oe ee ee Spanish 
ieee (ie II., 1 ee 36s. Vols. IIL. and IV., 1760-1784, - —_ ain: ed : 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 380. Vols. V. and VL., 1784-1793, 368. Vols. | 12 vols. crown vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
with Lays of Ancient Rome, &. 1 vol. VII. and VIII., = 93 3.1800, 368, le >F <n TT 7 —, 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. | CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND, 7 vols. | > Ht RT STUDIES ON GREAT 
‘ SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Por. | crown 8vo, 5s. net each, IRELAND, 5 vols. SUBJECTS. . ; 
trait and 4 Vlustrations to the “ Lays.” crown 8vo, 5s. net each. CABIN ET EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 246. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. | DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY POPI LaR EDITION, 4 vols. crown Svo, 3s, 64 
each, 


LIBRARY EDITION, 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, ' 


2 vols, Svo, 36s. 


SPEECHES, AND POEMS. | CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. | THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 

POPULAE EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. |THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and KIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 
COMPLETE WORKS. | Character. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 10s. 6d, 

“ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits. | LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN| ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE 


IRELAND: Flood, 
Edition, greatly Eni: 
a New Introduction 


OF 


12 vols. large crown Svo, 3s, 6d. each, or £z us. | 

the Set 
*“ EDINBURGH” EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo, 6s. each. 
CABINET EDITION. 16 vols. post 8ru, £4 lés. HISTORY 
*," 4 Complete List of Lord Macaulay's Wovis | 
sent on application. | 8vo, 10s. net. 
HISTORY OF TH 
FLUENCE OF TH 
ALISM IN EURUP 


+ 


new 





The Rev. J. Franck Bright, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Perea t. 3 €MEDLEVAL MONARCHY, A.D. 449- 
“ ERSONAL MONARCHY, 


‘CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY 


5 vols. 


Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 
ENGLAND, 


Period hn 1485- 
1688. 
Period Ill. 


1689-1 s. 6d. 
Period ue THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY, 


| HISTORY OF 
Accession of James 
Civil 
net each. 


EUROPEAN MORALS, 


from Augustus to Charlemagne. 





War, 1603-1642. 


Grattan, O'Connell. New 
arged and Rewritten, with 
(1903). 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net, 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION, suitable for Pre 
sentation, 6s, net. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


2 vols. crown 


{1E RISE AND IN- 


= SPIRIT OF RATION- —_ ht gage alg CATEERIES OF 
2 vols, crown 8vo, 1Us. ARAGON. ci 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE SPANISH STORY OF THE 


ARMADA, and other Essays, Historical and 


Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


8vo, 3s, 6d, 


OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 





from the Crown 
I. to the Outbreak of the 


10 vols. crown 8vo, 5s, 


| 


IMPERIAL REACTION : VI HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL | With 9 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 
IN , ‘ } m Rvo. Se. net | Amo ‘ 
Period, 1 es —_ 1642-1649. 4 vols. crown Svo, 5s. net | CHSAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64 


| HISTOR 
AND PROTECTOR 


Mandell Creighton, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, FROM crown Svo, 5s. net ea 
THE GREAT SCHISM TO THE SACK OF | THE STUDENT'S 
BOME, 1378-1527. LAND. With 378 


6 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 12s. 





Y OF THE 





a History of his 
; 1834-1881, 


| THOMAS CARLYLE: 
Life. 1795-1835, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 


COMMONWEALTH 
ATE, 1649-1656. 4 vols. 
HISTORY OF ENG- 


Illustrations, crown 8vo, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. Fae 


Crown &v 


by P. S. Atte, M.A. 








LONGMANS, GREEN 


NEW 





and CO., 39 Paternoster 
YORK, BOMBAY. 





Row, London, E.C. ; 


and CALCUTTA, 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE HENTY: ine story of an Active Life. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 7s. 6d. net. 











A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF IN SEARCH OF ELDORADO.” 


IN THE LAND OF PEARL AND GOLD. 


A Pioneer’s Wanderings in the Back-Blocks and Pearling Grounds of Australia and New Guinea. 


By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘“ {n Search of Eldorado,” “ The Lost Explorers,” &c. 
Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net 





; A NEW ANTHOLOGY. A GREAT EDUCATIONIST. 
THE CALL OF THE HOMELAND. A| THOMAS GODOLPHIN ROOPER, late H.M. 
tion of English Verse. Selectec Land Arranged by R. P. Scorr, LL.D., Inspector of Schools: a Selection from his Writings. *raited, with a 
be CATHARINE T. WaLias. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 4s, 6d. net, Mewoir, by R.G. Tarroys. De my § Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. _. 
By CAPTAIN BRERETON. By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G.S. 
WITH WOLSELEY TO KUMASI. A Story | THE PEARL SEEKERS. A Story of Adventure 


of the First Ashantee War. Illustrated by Gorpoy Browne, R.1, Large in the Southern Seas. Lllustrated by Epwarn 8S, Hopasox. Large crown 
crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Gs, 

JONES OF THE 64th. A Tale of the Battles | THE QUEST. OF THE BLACK OPALS. 
of Assaye and Laswaree. Illustrated by W. Rainer, R.I, Crown 8vo, A Story of Adventure in the Heart of Australia. Illustrated by W. 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. Rarvey, B.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s, 


By ROBERT mM. - MACDONALD. By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 
THE GREAT WHITE CHIEF: a Story of | WITH AIRSHIP AND SUBMARINE: a Tale 











Adventure in Unknown New Guinea. Illustrated by W. Rarner, R.1. of Adventure. Illustrate] by Epwanp 8S. Hopesoxs. Large crown 8vo, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
Also many New Volumes by DAVID KER, WALTER RHOADES, Dr. GORDON STABLES, &c., in our 3s. 6d., 3s., 2s. 6d,, and 2s. Series for Boys. 
’'s Work 
G. A. Henty’s orkS. 3s. 6d. New and Popular Edition. 3s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED BY EMINENT ARTISTS. Beautifully bound in cloth, with Ornamental Cover Design and olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 


FOUR NEW VOLUMES. 


ONE OF THE 28th, A Tale of Waterloo.| THE CAT OF BUBASTES. A Story of 


Iilustrated by F. A. Stewart. Ancient Egypt. Illustrated by J. R. Weevertix. 
FACING DEATH; or, The Hero of the Vaughan] THE DRAGON AND THE RAVEN; or, 
Pit. AStory of the Coal Mines. Illustrated by Gorpoy Browne, R.L The Days of King Alfred. Lllustrated by C. J. Stanizanp, B.L 








BLACKIE'S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. "2" 2c" 


A handsome volume of 192 pages, with over 150 Illustrations, including 40 Full-Page Fistumes in Full Colour by the best Artists, Picture boards, cloth back, 
3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 5 











NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


By BESSIE MARCHANT. By LILIAN F. WEVILL. 

SISTERS OF SILVER CREEK: a Story of | | BETTY’S FIRST TERM: a School. Story. Iilns- 
Western Canada. Illustrated by Rosperr Horr. Crown §Svo, cloth trated by Anruurn H. Bucktanp, Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. edges, 3s. 6d. 

By BESSIE MARCHANT. By ELIZA F. POLLARD. 

NO ORDINARY GIRL: a Story of Central | THE QUEEN'S FAVOURITE: a Story of 
America. Illustrated by Frances Ewan. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, the Re storation. Illustrated by Frances Ewas. Crown 8vo, cloth 
olivine edges, 3s. 6d, elegant, 2s. 6d. 

AND MANY OTHER NEW VOLUMES. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE STORY OF THE WEATHERCOCK. | THE RHYME OF A _ RUN, and other Verse. 


















Stories for Children. By BY. EL YN SHARP. With 16 Coloured Plates and | Written and Pictured by FLORENCE HARRI PSON. With 24 Drawings 
the Text fully IInstrat h Black-and-White Drawir “ws by CHARLES in Full Colour, beautifully reproduced and mounted on grey art paper, 
ROBINSON. Large 4to, cloth, full gilt and gilt edges, 6s. net and many in outline. um ptuously bees d, 6s, net. 

HEROIC LEGENDS. The Best of the Old Legends | HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 
Retold by AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. Illustrated with 16 | trated by HELEN STRATTON; with about 30 beautifully ired 
beautifully Coloured Plates by HELEN STRATTON. Square 8vo, cloth Plates, and a large number of Black-and-White Drawings, Large crown 
elegant, full gilt and gilt edges, 6s. net. Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

SAMBO AND SUSANNA, 4 Picture-Book for' DOGGY DOGGEREL. Being Nursery Rhymes for 
Little Folk. With 24 Fall-Page Pictures in Full Colour by ETHEL Doggy Times. Written by EMIL Y Ww ESTRUP, and Pictured by BE. KATE 
PARKINSON, and Verses by MAY BYRON. Picture boards, cloth back, WESTRUP. With 24 Full-Page Pictures in Full Co and 24 Vignettes 
3s. 6d, in Black and Whit te. Picture kx Sent age te ty ba of od. 











RED LETTER LIBRARY. THE 
Messrs. BLACKIE and SON - pleasure in announcing that they lave ‘RED LETTER SHAKESPEARE, 







mu . ) ¢ ‘ = 
ade the following important additions to their Red Letter Library : A Handy, Scholarly Edition for the 
Title Introduction by General Reader and the Book-Lover 
HOOD'S SELECT POEMS - - - - = SirF.C. Burwanp Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS 
RUSKIN'S SESAME AND LILIES, and UNTO ;' gn a 
THIS LAST « Atice Merwe.t The text is printed in red and black from Caslon old face type; the Title. 
u Sait ’ page, Dx rations, Eud-papers, and Binding have been designed by = 
a HUNT'S IMAGINATION AND FANCY Epuunp Gossi . TaLwin Moxris; and the Volumes are iss ‘el in two fo rmDA, cloth and | 
NQLAKE'S EOTHEN - - - ° © ° A. T. Quititer-Coucn leather. Printing and bi rare executed with the greatest care. 
ls. 6d, net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. Price, cloth, ls. net ; limp leather, Is, 6d, net each volume, 





** A Set of Catalogues, beautifully printed in @oteure, will be sent post-free on receipt of postoard, 








BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C.; 
And at GLASGOW, DUBLIN, and BOMBAY, 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS, 








TWO BEAUTIFUL COLOUR BOOKS. 


BELOW tHeCATARACTS 


By WALTER TYNDALE. 


With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. net.* 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF FRANCE. 


By HERBERT MARSHALL, R.W.S., & HESTER MARSHALL 


With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by HERBERT MARSHALL, R.W.S. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. net.* 





THREE GREAT FRENCH WOMEN. 
MEMOIRS OF 


SARAH BERNHARDT. 


Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black and White, 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, 15s. net.* 


THE GREAT TRAGEDY. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


1. THE FLIGHT. 2. LAST DAYS. 
By G. LENOTRE. 


[Just out. 


2 vols., 10s. net each.* 


VOLUME 2 of the MEMOIRS OF THE 


COMTESSE pe BOIGNE 


is even more fascinating than the first. 


10s. net.* 


THE STORY OF 


DARTMOOR PRISON. 


By BASIL THOMSON. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 











THE LITERARY SENSATION OF 1907 


FATHER AND _ SON, 


With Frontispiece, 1 vol., 8s. 6d. net, 





MR. ARTHUR RACKHAM'S NEW PICTURES 


ALICE n WONDERLAND 


By 





LEWIS CARROLL. 


| With 13 Plates in Colour and numerous Black-and-White Illus. 
trations by ARTHUR RACKHAN, and an Introductory Pom 
by AusTIN Dosson. 6s. net.* . 


THE CHILDREN & THE PICTURES 


By LADY TENNANT. 


Illustrated from the Great Masters in Colour and Black and 
White, 1 vol., 6s. 





—___. 


A HISTORY OF ~ SCULPTURE. 


By ERNEST H. SHORT. 
With 112 Illustrations, 1 vol. 





, 78. 6d. net.* 


es 


FROM THE “HILLS OF ‘DREAM. 


Threnodies, Songs, and Later Poems. 
By FIONA MACLEOD. 


1 vol., 5s. net. 


Vol. XL, crown 8vo, 4s. of the New Edition of 


| THE WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN. 


Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


LITTLE EYOLF—JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN-WHEN WE DEAD 
AWAKEN.* 











THE PROLONGATION OF LIFE. 


By ELIE METCHNIKOFF, Sub-Director of the Pasteur Institute. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Authorised English Translation. 


1 vol., 12s. 6d. net 





NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS. 
JEANNE D’ARC. 


By T. DOUGLAS MURRAY. | 


HENRY IRVING. 


By BRAM STOKER. 


Illustrated, 6s. net each. 


| HOGARTH. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. 








SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER. 
THE WEAVERS. 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 
THE ORCHARD THIEF. 


By LAWRENCE Mort. 


THE WHITE DARKNESS. 











By C. R. STONE. 


By Mrs HODGSON BURNETT. 





THE SHUTTLE. 


SCARS. 
| By CLAIRE DE PRATZ. 


| EVE NORRIS. 








* Prospectus and Mr, Heinemann’s 


Illustrated Announcement 


List post-free, 





London : 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS. 


An Autumn List of the Best Books. 








ye il 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF MARCO POLO: 


Being the Account of a Journey Overland from Simla to Pekin. 
By Major CLARENCE DALRYMPLE BRUCE, 


Late Commanding the Chinese Regiment of Infantry. 





Se 


With 150 Illustrations, Maps, and Sketches, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE MARCHES OF HINDUSTAN. 


The Record of a Journey in Thibet, Trans-Himalayan India, Chinese 
; Turkestan, Russian Turkestan, and Persia. 


By DAVID FRASER, Author of “A Modern Campaign.” 


«“Qne of the cheeriest and most agreeable books of travel of tho year.”—Times. 





PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY’S NEW VOLUME. 


THE LATER NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Completing “‘THE HISTORY OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE.” 
In 12 vols, 5s. net each. 


—_—_—$ —$— 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With Maps and Plans, 4to, 30s. 


EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 

By General Sir EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

A New Edition. Brought up to the latest requirements by Col. L. E. KIGGELL, 
Assistant Director of Staff Duties at Headquarters. 





THIRD IMPRESSION OF VOL. I. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By JOHN THEODORE MERZ. 


Vol. I—10s. 6d. net. Vol. II.—15s. net. 





Crovn 8vo, 5s. net. 


SINGING SEAMEN, 


And other Poems. 
By ALFRED NOYES, 


Author of “Drake: an English Epic,” “The Forest of Wild Thyme,” “The Flower 
of Old Japan.” 


FORTY 


NEW EDITIONS. 
THE HIGH TOPS OF BLACK 


By the MARCHIONESS OF BREADALBANE. Illustrated, 6s, net. 





MOUNT. 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. | 


Translated by Professor AyToun, D.C.L., and Sir THEODORE Martin, K.C.B., | 


K.C.V.0. With New Introduction by Sir T. MarTIN. 6s. net. 


THE LETTERS OF WARREN HASTINGS 


TO HIS WIFE. Edited by Sypney C. Grier. 6s. net. 


HINTS ON HOCKEY, with Plan of the Field and 


Rules. A first-rate book on the game for Is. 














WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 






NOVELS OF THE DAY 


6s. each. 











A SUBALTERN OF 
HORSE. 


By the Author of 
“ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.” 







‘*Brimming over with humour.” 
— Scotsman. 





THE POWER OF 
THE KEYS. 

By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 
“ Politicians and soldiers, nurses and the 
general reader, should make a potnt of 


perusing this delightful story.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 























NEPENTHES. 
By FLORENCE HAYLLAR. 


“It is seldom that a novel by an unknown 
writer has made such a strong impression,” 
— Tribune, 












THE MOON OF 
BATH. 
By BETH ELLIS. 


“A capital tale.” — 7imes, 












“Pir.” 
By IAN HAY. 






“Restful and cheering, witty and has 
abundant humour.” — inves. 









MUGGINS OF THE 
MODERN SIDE. 
By EDMUND SELLAR. 


“Genuinely humorous—gives merriment 
and pleasure.’’"—Ldinhurgh Evening News. 













THE SCARLET 
CLOAK. 


By AUDREY DE HAVEN. 


“Quiet and restful, a triumph for its 
authoress.”"—Aberdaecn Journal. 







THE EDDY. 
By RICCARDO STEPHENS. 


“Has a dainty polish......leaves on the 
mind a sense of luxury and refinement.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
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NEW FICTION 
From MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
ANCESTORS. 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


“the *Rezfnov,’ and no one who has read the latter—and 


Btory 8 
who has not ?—should miss the new member of Mrs. Atherton’s novels.” 
—The Aberdeen Journal, 


THE MYOPES. 


By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 
“ The book is certainly one to read and to think about, it is full of ideas, and 
the cleverness of it is both consistent and unusual,”—T he Morning Leader. 


THE FURNACE. 
By Miss R. MACAULAY. 
“*The Furnace’ is a clever and an original story.......As we began by 


saying, it is clever, with a cleverness not too common in Ex sglish fiction.’ 
—The Times. 


TOWARD THE DAWN. 
By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 
“Mr. Sutcliffe writes with the boldness of one who has looked life in the 
face. and profited in knowledge. ‘Toward the Dawn’ 1s certainly a book not 
to be missed."—The Yorkshire Daily Post, 


A NURSE'S BEQUEST. 


By Miss LILLIAS HAMILTON, M.D. 


DOWLAND CASTLE. 


By the EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. 


J. S&S FLETCHER’S NEW VOLUME. 


THE IVORY GOD, 


And other Stories. By the Author of “ Daniel Quayne,” &. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A NEW BOOK BY OLIVER ONIONS. 


ADMIRAL EDDY. 


By the Author of ** The Compleat Bachelor,” ‘* The Odd-Job Man,” &c. 
Square demy Svo, 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


Among other Articles of interest to all who live | 


in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN ” 


contains the following :— 

GROUND ASH PAPERS.—The Glorious Noisy Fellows. By 
RoruHeran HUvrst. 

COURSING PAST AND PRESENT. 

**DO MEN RIDE AS WELL TO HOUNDS TO-DAY AS THEY 
USED TO DO?” By “ Maryror.” 

ARE SMALL-BORE GUNS BECOMING POPULAR ? 

PIKE FISHING IN IRELAND. 

GARDEN MAZES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM, 

Shooting—Hunting—Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &c. 


LETTERS ON ~ COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 


spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked * Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Cowniry, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &c. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked ** Country ” at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
‘which no remuneration is expected. 
All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct trom 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 








Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 


NEW VOLUME BY 


S/R A. CONAN DOYLE. 
NOW READY.—With 16 Page lilustrations, 5s, 


THROUGH THE MACIC DOOR, 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘‘In these frank, simpl 
enthusiastic talks about his favourite books, Sir Arthur Ganon 
remarkable faculty for suggestive and stimulating criticism, 
together with a quite unusual catholicity of interests and 
sympathies. * 


JUST PUBLISHED. —With 32 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


NATURE'S MOODS AND TENSES 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 


Author of “Creatures of Circumstance,” &c. 











READY NOVEMBER 26th.—WITH 24 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRa. 
TIONS in Colour, and a Map, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


A HOLIDAY IN THE HAPPy 
VALLEY with Pen and Pencil. 
By T. R. SWINBURNE, Major (late R.M.A.) 


REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 


By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. REVISED AND CHEAPER 
EDITION, CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED, With 16 Tilustratio: 
large post 8vo, 6s. Nov. 26t . 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. 1.4, nove, 


Author of “‘Seventy-one Days Camping in Morocco.” With a Frontis. 
Piece, demy 8vo, 5s. net. [ Nov. 29th. 











Rh 
HUMOURS OF THE FRAY: fhymes and 
By CHARLES L. + “om Author of ‘The Hawarden Horace,” & 
Crown Svo, 36 6d. net. [Nov. 20th, ; 





'JOHN HARVARD AND HiS TIMES. 


By HENRY C. SHELLEY, Author of “Literary By-paths of Oj4 
: _Engl aud,” &e. _ With : 24 Full-page Illustrations, 7s. _ 6d. net. Lov. 26 2#t h, 


PROSE IDYLS me WEST RIDING. 


By Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, 
Author of “Spring in a Shropshire Abbey,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Liverrocot Datny Post says “For sympathy, wide and tolerant 
outlook, and for intimate knowledge of the lives of the people, these idyls 
are worthy of very wide recognition.” 


MODERN GERMANY: Her Political and 
Economic Probiems, her Policy Foreign and Domestic, 
her Ambitions, and the Causes of her Success. [by 
J. ELLIS BARKER. NEW AND VERY GREATLY ENLARGED 
EDITION. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Datty Mam says:—‘‘An invaluable repertory of facts concerning 
the policy, armaments, industries, and commerce of the great rival of 

E ngland, and should be in every library.” 


A BOOK FOR CHILDREN AND THEIR ELDERS. 


Crown 8vo, with 28 Illustrations by E. T. REED, 6s. 


THE UNLUCKY FAMILY 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


Couxtry Lire says:—"The adventures and quaint misfortunes which 
befall the Chubb family never cease to be amusi: Me, and Mr. E, T. Reeds 
pictures add to the general gaiety of the production. 


A NEW LIGHT ON THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 


THE BROKEN ROAD 
6/- By A. E.W. MASON. 6; 


The Darty TELEGRAPH says :—‘‘A fine, stirring, arre-ting piece of fiction, 
which is certain to strike tire, and kindle enthusiasm, from every class of 
reader throughout the dominion.’ 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For DECEMBER. Price One Shilling. CONTENTS. 


THE BROKEN pean. _ Chaps. 34-36/AN AFRIC AN ANDROMEDA. By 
(Conclusion). By A. . WwW Mason, | W. H. Apa 
cue. P. LAST PROOF. By A | SMALL TALK WITH MY FATHER. 
USTIN By Water Frit 
Domes a LANDSCAPE AND LE LEGISLATION. 
HE NCE RE. By! By Kicnarpson 
Frepenic Harrison. v| be, AFF RIDE IN THE VALLEY 
Tae ae eee OF CASA- OF THE BOYNE. By Lieut.-Col. 
By L. J. Brown. E. H. MacarTNEY-FILGATE. 
DOLiak NOTES. By Hexnr W.|/AT LARGE.—VI. Specialism. By 
Artuvur C. Berson. 
A CYCLE OF CATHAY, By Major| WROTH. Chaps. 12-14. By Aoxes 
- MacMuny, D.S.O and Ecerton CasTLe. 

















London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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=TS? CHATTO & WINDUS'S io #%, one 


TITLES F 











Please send Postcard for their Complete List of New Publications. 





~~ ‘Messrs. CHATTO and WINDUS have pleasure in inviting all interested in 
the Art of the Early Italian, Early Flemish, and Early German Painters to 
their Exhibition of Reproductions in Coloured Collotype after the Masters 
of these Schools, at the Bruton Gallery, Nov. 26th to Dec. 24th; Daily, 
10-6 ; Saturdays, 10-4. Admission on presentation of visiting-card, 





_—_—e 


> S. MARGOLIOUTH, D.Litt., writes | Dr. E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, D.Litt., Litt.D., translates, 


with Introduction and Notes, 


ey apaammama AND ‘THE PARADISE OR GARDEN OF 
DAM : ‘THE HOLY FATHERS, 


Three Chief Citics of the Egyptian Sultans. 
Mr. W.S.S. TYRWHITT. R.B.A., and REGINALD BARRATT, A.R.W5S,, | As Compiled by ATHANASIUS, PALLADIUS, ST. JEROME, and others, 
- ply” Water-Colour Drawings. 105 Large-Paper copies, bouud whole | A.D, 250-400, ** A book for all men interested in man.” 2 vols. extra crown 


t, 42e. net; large fcap. 8vo, cloth, 20s. net. 8vo, 15s. net. 


© sup 
Parchmen 


LISBON AND CINTRA, TUSCAN FEASTS AND 
with some Account of other Citics and TUSCAN FRIENDS, 











Historic Sites in Portugal, By D. N. LEES, is a real book, “‘ written with a fine literary touch,” by 
Contains almost as much English History as Portuguese Nomenclature. one who knows modern Tuscany and its people at first hand. Its twelve 
By A. C. INCHBOLD. Water-Colour Drawings by STANLEY INCH- illustrations, the Outlook says, “‘are excelleut.” Extra crown 8v0, 
BOLD. Large feap. Svo, 108. Gd. net. | Ss. net. 

————————— -_ om — 


The Publishers, sincerely apologising for its late appearance, WILL ISSUE THIS WEEK Plate VI. in 


The Medici Series: THE ANNUNCIATION, by LORENZO DI CREDI 


The Colour Surface, 174 by 12 inches, represents one-half the original dimensions, 15s, net. 


They have just issued Occasional Platel., THE VIRGIN, by FILIPPO LIPPI 


Colour Surface, 133 by 10 inches. 10s. 6d. net. [ Please apply for detailed Prospectus, 
FOUR-COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS. 
PERUGINO. Tue Crvcirixioy, after the Triptych | GIORGIONE. Tue Vircix EnTHroneD BETWEEN 


in the Convent of Sta. Maria del Pazzi, Florence. Gold frame (17 by 11 in.) Saryxts, after the altar-piece at Castelfrancs. Gold frame, dark mount, 
and dark mount, S53 oak frame and oak mount, 3s. 6d.; mounted 3s. Gd.; onk frame, oak mount, 2@ Gd.; mounted only, 9d.j 
only, 1% 6d.; unmounted, 18. unmounted, 6d. 

: ] 


Postage of all Reproductions extra. 








DAPHNE,” cays the Atheneum By | THE NEW MEDIZVAL LIBRARY. 
3 say . . The first three volumes are Translated from the Middle French by Antics 
. : Kreup-Wetcu, who also furnishes Notes and au [utroduction. Size 6} by 4¥ in, 

“Isa delightful little book—a real fantasy MARGARET boards, 5s. net; whole pigskin, antique style, with clasps, 7s. 6d. net. 

sat Thabe Sten Micewent ten dell il. THE BOOK OF THE DUKE OF TRUE LOVERS. 
—about italy........ Miss one oO sccsicmeiand - li. OF THE TUMBLER OF OUR LADY AND OTHER MIRACLEG. 
and expressed delightfully the unforget- SHERWOOD. | tt. THE CHATELAINE OF VERGI. 

: 3 si > (Nos. 1.-LII. this week.—Other volumes in preparation.) 
table beauty of the country about Rome. Each volume contains photogravure reproductions of the Illustrations 
Altogether it is a Charming book.” 3s. 6d. contained in the Works reprinted. Each volume further contains a title-page 


} engraved upon wo od, afier notable « mutemporary examples, 








What tho Press says about ALICE :— 
ALICE IN WON DERLAND The only new edition Scotsman.—** ‘There is room for much praise of Miss 
- Sowerby’s coloured a line drawings. They are cleverly 
} sanctioned by the drawn and brightly c« ed,and the book is altogether a 
—<—— ‘ . pretty gift-book for any ild of imagination and humour.”’ 
Illustrated by MILLICENT SX IWERBY. owners of the Copy- Gloucester Journal,—* It isa charming work. And what 
of these illustrations by Miss Sowerby? It is a pleasure 


right and Messrs. Mac- to say at once that they are delightful......the artist shows 
millan and Co. ut once a sympathy aud power which justify this new set 


of illustrations. 








Extra crown 8vo, 12 Coloured Plates, 5s. net. 


WOMEN OF FLORENCE ARTISTS OF THE ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE. 


During and Prior to the Cinquecento. 








By E. L. SEELEY. Uniform with and coutinuing “Stories of the 
By Professor ISIDORO DEL LUNGO. Introduction by Dr. GUIDO — a a Lena aay neem wt T bg aane . R i aye aw} 
BIAGI. With 26 Illustrations (2 in Colour), mostly Portraits, after the and 24 Half-T ae Tl = wee ~~ ee D, 79. Ga. not ~ With 4 Addi- 
Old Masters. Cinqueceuto Binding and Title Designs, extra crown 8vo, tional Coloured Plates aud Woodcut Froatiapiece in Colours, parchment, 
parchment, 10a. Gd. net; buckram, 7s, 6d. net. 15s. not; vellum, 20s. net; morocco, 30s. net. 
NEW 6s. NOVELS. FOR THE YOUNG. 
7 7 . + a ° 
er eee Oot By Ph “ i an By M. SOWERBY, each with 12 Coloured Plates : 
THE CABLE-MAN. By WEATHERBY CHESNEY. | CHILDHOOD, 3s. 6d. net; BUMBLETOES, Is. 6d. net. 
THE CONQUERESS. By GEORGES OHNET. ae wer TOIT WEY 
SHAKESPEARE’S SWEETHEART. By SARAH H. STERLING. | By HELEN H. WHITNEY: THE BEDTIME BOOK, 


TRE CITY OF PLEASURE. By ARNOLD BENNETT. | . 
LORD CAMMARLEIGH’S SECRET. Ry ROY HoRNIMAN. | 0S: net. THE STORY OF SCRAGGLES, A SPARROW, 
VANITY. By PAUL and VICTOR MARGUERITTE. vw G. W. JAMES. 2s. 6d Vl ’ 
THE WINDFALL. By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. by G. - JAMES, 2s. . THE CHILD-LOVERS 


THE INEVITABLE LAW. By F. E. PENNY. | CALENDAR, 1908, Is. net. THE DUMPY BOOKS 


MY L By FLORENCE WARDEN. Pani 
— 4 FOR CHILDREN, 36 Titles to select from, 1s. net each ; 
pe al ae also, shortly, THE LAMB SHAKESPEARE (Illustrated), 
THE MYSTERY OF MARY ANNE. By GEORGE R. SIMS, x : : 
THREE SPEEDS FORWARD. By LLOYD OSBOURNE. | Vols. I. and III., 18. 6d. each. 


——— 





CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS 





ilustrated 
List of - - 


BOOKS FOR 


sent post-free 
on application. 


PRESENTS 





44 Should be one of the books of the year In the nursery.'’—Livrxroo. Covnizs, 
“A plum among the gift-books of the season.”’—Scotsmay, 


Crown 4to, 5s. net. 


THE PETER PAN PICTURE BOOK 


The Story of Peter Pan Retold by DANIEL O’CONNOR, from the Play by J. M. BARRIE, With 
28 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by ALICE B. WOODWARD. Crown 4to, 5s. net. Also an Edition 
de Luxe, limited to 250 copies, the Text on Hand-made Paper and the Plates Mounted, ws. 6d. net, 


The various scenes of this extraordinarily popular Children’s Play have been ideally reproduced by the sympathetic 
art of Miss Woodward, whose spirited rendering of the story cannot fail to delight every young lover of Peter, Wendy 
Tinker Bell, Captain Hook and his Pirates, the Mermaids and Redskins, and the exciting world in which they lived. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Small 4to, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


QUEEN MARY’S BOOK. 
A Collection of Poems and Essays by Mary Queen of Scots. 


Edited by Mrs. P. MACKENZIE STEWART-ARBUTHNOT. | 


*,* This is for the most part a collection of Mary Stuart’s own writings, | 
They comprise early | 


translated into English, some of them for the first time. 
school themes or essays, drawn from MSS. in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris, the Imperial Library, St. Petersburg, the Bodleian, and the State Paper 
Office, and a collection of short Poems. The Editor supplies an Introductory 
Essay. 





Post 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMAN JOURNALS OF 

FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS (1852-13874). 
Edited by FRIEDRICH ALTHAUS. Translated from the 
Second German Edition by Mrs. GUSTAVUS W. 
HAMILTON. 


* One of that fortunate class of books which give us the personal record of 
a great writer, formerly known only by his accomplished work, and shows 
Ifim’to us as a man, brave, kindly, lovable, and in the case of Gregorovius, 
full of the nobler kind of patriotism, and of the nobler kind of cosmopolitan 
sympathy. English readers must be grateful to Mrs. Hamilton for opening 
to them these pages.” —Nation. 








Demy 8vo, with 7 Portraits, 15s. net. 
THE ELIZABETHAN RELIGIOUS 
SETTLEMENT. 
A Study of Contemporary Documents. 
BERT BIRT, 0O.8.B., Priest at Downside Abbey. 


“A work which no serious student of English Church history can afford to 


By HENRY NOR- 


neglect To anybody who desires to acquaint himself with the whole cise, 
Dom Birt’s scholarly, dignified, readable, and well-arranged book is simply 
indispensable.”"—Standard, 


16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 
DAILY THOUGHTS FROM HORACE. 


Selected and Arranged by the Hon. F. H. WATKINS, LS.0., 
Commissioner of 'l'urk’s and Caicos Islands. 





READY NOVEMBER 27rn.—Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
DARWINISM TO-DAY. 


A Discussion of Present-day Scientific Criticism of the 
Darwinian Selection Theories: together with a _ Brief 
Account of the Principal other Proposed Auxiliary and 
Alternative Theories of Species-Forming. By VERNON 
L. KELLOGG, Professor in Leland Stanford Jr. University. 


With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 5s. net. 
OUR SLAUGHTER-HOUSE SYSTEM. 
A Plea for Reform. By C. CASH, B.A. Together with 
“THE GERMAN ABATTOIR.” By HUGO HEISS. 


This book does not pretend to be a scientific work on abattoirs, but to give 


in a simple form which may appeal to the ordinary layman some proofs of the 
evils of the private slaughter-house system, and some description of the 
advantages of the abattoir. 


** Mr. Cash has laid the public under a deep obligation for his powerful and | 
* account, from an expert’s point of view, of the social life aud healthy sport 


scholarly exposition of a dangerous and inhuman system.’ 
— Westminster Review. 


NOW READY.—3ls. 6d. net. 


CHARLES TURNER, ENGRAVER. 

By ALFRED WHITMAN, Author of “The Print Collector's 
Handbook,” “ Masters of Mezzotint,” &c. Small colombier 
8vo, with 32 Illustrations in Collotype, 31s. 6d. net. Also 50 
Large-Paper Copies on Hand-made Paper, with the Plates 
on Japanese Vellum, £3 3s. net. 


*," This volume is uniform with Mr. Whitman's volumes on 
Cousins and S. W. Reynolds, and contains a Life of Turner, with g 
- . . . ° 

Sull deseriptive catalogue of engravings executed by him, 





LT 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “BRITISH ARTISTS” SERIES, 


GEORGE MORLAND. 


By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. With 4 Coloured Plates 
and 78 other Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





READY IMMEDIATELY.—Post 8vo, 6s. net. 
HOW TO COLLECT CONTINENTAL 


CHINA, 
By C. H. WYLDE. With 40 Plates, and upwards of 600 
Facsimiles of Marks, post 8vo, 6s. net. 
*.* This volume is uniform with Mrs. Willoughby Hoigson's 
popular book on English Pottery and Porcelain. 











Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


HOW TO COLLECT POSTAGE-STAMPS, 
By BERTRAM T. K. SMITH. With 48 Plates, illustrating 
upwards of 750 Specimens. 


A comprehensive and up-to-date general haudbook 


on Postage-Stam 
written by a well-known collector and expert. . * 


Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


ART AND THE CAMERA. 
By ANTONY GUEST. With 49 Illustrations. 
“The book cannot be read without realisation of the great possibilities of 
photography. It should be studied by amateurs and professionals alike,” 
Standard, 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
THE DOINGS OF BERENGARIA. 
By SHELLAND BRADLEY, Author of “An American 
Girl in India.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready next Wednesday. 


Like the author's last book, this volume gives, in a series of amusing 








| sketches, a picture, drawn from life, of English Official Society in India, 


| THE STORY OF AN ALPINE WINTER. 


3y Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND, Author of “True Tales 
of Mountain Adventure,” “Cities and Sights of Spain.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. [Just published. 


A tale the scene of which is laid at St. Moritz, and which embodies an 


which are now so characteristic of Switzerland in winter. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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